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Main building of the new research center at Terre Haute. Re- 


search in both biological and synthetic fields is conducted by CSC. 





The microbiological pilot-plant. Here commercial methods of 
manufacturing are perfected on a small scale. 





The pharmacological laboratory plays an essential role in the 
development of pharmaceutical products. 





ae To Commercial Solvents’ Research 
Center at Terre Haute, Indiana, were recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,600,000. The cost of operating 
the Research Department is about 5% of revenue 
from sales. That investment in research yields divi- 
dends is shown by the fact that in 1949 sales of 
products developed within the past six years consti- 
tuted about 40% of the total revenues from sales. 


New products scheduled for marketing during 
1950 include an important ingredient for dairy and 
cattle feeds, the purified form of benzene hexachloride 
known as Lindane, insecticides made from the nitro- 
paraffins, new plasticizers and ‘amines, a new anti- 
biotic, combinations and new forms of various anti- 
biotics, several pharmaceutical specialties, and at 
least two new automotive chemicals. 











PHARMACEUTICALS + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS * POTABLE SPIRITS * AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIEG 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING . . . practically no scrubbing 
... no fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 


Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 

These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard, even salt water. 

For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning, for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps... 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS’ + 
PrESsT-O-LITE Acetylene + PyROFAXGas - 


ACHESON Electrodes - PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


Coming 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen - 
NATIONAL Carbons - 








cleaner 


they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 


The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 
and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.”” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet A. 


Union CarRBIDE | 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET uCC! 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Commercial Solvents; American Cyanamid (by P. E. Winkler); Cities Service (by Frits Henle) 


Half a Century 
Of Chemical Growth 


Development through research of new products, new raw 
materials, new processes and new markets has enabled 
the chemical group to outstrip practically all others 


By Allan F. Hussey 


he investor with surplus funds to 

place in the stock market is right- 
ly concerned with the apparent out- 
look for various industries. Are in- 
ventories top-heavy? Are export 
sales likely to fall off sharply? Is 
productive capacity excessive in rela- 
tion to demand, causing keen compe- 
tition and narrow margins? Ques- 
tions such as these must be answered, 
but in his preoccupation with current 
and medium term future operating 
conditions the average person tends 
to lose sight of the basic characteris- 
tics of various industrial groups 
which are not brought to his atten- 
tion by each morning’s newspaper 
headlines. It is worth while to shift 
one’s emphasis occasionally from the 
essentially temporary influences to 
those which are more lasting in their 
effects. Attainment of the century’s 
half-way mark furnishes a good ex- 
cuse for such a long term appraisal. 


Strong Growth Potential 


Even if a study of the chemical in- 
dustry is confined to a comparatively 
few years, the outstanding character- 
istic of this field is its strong growth 
potential. This becomes even more 
apparent if the period covered is as 
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long as fifty years. Another striking 
feature is the wide diversity in char- 
acter of operations found within this 
group, which is classified as a group 
for convenience, but actually cannot 
be confined within any tangible 
bounds. 

It is almost impossible to pin down 
this amorphous collection of near- 
strangers by means of statistics. In 
other fields, the production record 
over a period of years can be summed 
up by citing data on tonnage of steel 
ingots, number of motor vehicles, bar- 
rels of crude oil, pounds of airframe 
weight or some other representative 
series. For the chemical industry, the 
best that can be done is to quote in- 


-dexes of physical production which 


show that output equaled 163 per 
cent of the 1899 level in 1909, 273 
per cent in 1919, 526 per cent in 1929, 
700 per cent in 1939 and 1,500 per 
cent in 1949. By contrast, output of 
all manufacturing industries last year 
amounted to only 628 per cent of the 
1899 total. 

Even these impressive figures fail 
to give an adequate picture of chemi- 
cal growth. They cannot make ade- 
quate allowance for the fact that a 
very large proportion of present out- 








put consists of products which were 
unheard of at the turn of the century, 
nor for the growing production of 
chemicals by companies whose major 


activities fall in other lines. The oil 
and natural gas enterprises, in par- 
ticular, are important factors in 
chemical output, but their production 
does not show up in data on the in- 
dustry. 

In 1900, domestic producers were 
concentrated largely in heavy inor- 
ganics such as acids and _ alkalies. 
Germany and other foreign nations 
dominated the chemical picture, and 
we were forced to depend on imports 
for a large part of our needs. 

When the first World War came 
along, the supply situation became 
acute; the wholesale price index 
(1926 equals 100) for chemicals and 
allied products, which had fluctuated 
within a ten-point range for sixteen 
years, rose from 81.4 in 1914 to 160.7 
in 1916 and 182.3 in 1918. Under the 
stimulus of war necessity the domes- 
tic chemical industry assumed almost 
overnight a world leadership it has 
never since relinquished. 


Fields of Advance 


Inorganic chemicals have shown 
exceptional growth—sulphuric acid 
production, for instance; is about 25 
times as large as it was fifty years 
ago—but the greatest advances have 
been made in organics, particularly 
synthetic organics. Coal tar prod- 
ucts such as dyes and medicinals were 
the first major group to receive add- 
ed emphasis at the hands of U. S. 
producers, but many coal tar inter- 
mediates can also be made from 
petroleum, natural gas and other ma- 
terials, and within recent years coal 
tar chemicals have lost ground on a 
relative basis. 

Dyes and medicinals have been far 

Please turn to page 35 





Investment 


Aspects 
Of Chemical 


Issues 


Equities in this field are 
characterized by low yields 
and high ratios of prices to 
earnings and asset values. 
They are favorite media for 
those seeking secular growth 


ost investors are aware of the 
basic distinctions between busi- 
ness cycle stocks, stable income issues 
and growth stocks. If pressed to 
name one industry as exemplifying 
the growth category, probably 95 per 
cent of investors would mention 
chemicals. Past experience certainly, 
and future experience almost as cer- 
tainly, would appear to support this 
choice. Few if any other groups can 
match the chemical producers from 
the standpoint of long term increases 
in sales and earnings, and there is 
every reason to believe that their su- 
perior performance in both respects 
will be continued. 
The strong growth potential of 


Statistical 


Per Common Share————. 


Total Sales Net 1940-49 1949 Divs. 
Sales Per Income 1949 Average Divs. Paid 
Company (Millions) Share (Millions) Earnings Earnings Paid Since 
Abbott Laboratories ..... $67.6 $18.04 $10.0 $2.68 $1.55 $1.80 1929 
Air Reduction ............ 89.5 32.71 6.2 2.26 2.34 1.00 1917 
Allied Chemical & Dye (h) 363.7 41.07 37.2 4.19 2.76 2.50 1921 
Am. Agricultural Chem.... b46.5 74.07 4.2 6.73 4.02 4.50 1934 
American Cyanamid ..... 237.7 84.93 16.1 5.28 2.81 2.00 1934 
Atlas Powder ............ 34.6 132.39 1.6 5.03 5.15 2.50 1934 
Columbian Carbon ....... 38.7 24.00 6.0 3.69 2.67 2.00 1922 
Commercial Solvents ..... 33.3 12.64 3.4 1.28 1.49 1.50 1940 
Davison Chemical ........ b37.4 72.67 2.3 4.43 2.68 1.50 1941 
Dow Chemical ........... c200.4 39.09 25.3 4.44 2.14 1.30 1910 
du Pont de Nemours..... 1,032 23.03 213.7 4.52 2.22 3.40 1904 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 27.9 34.86 5.9 7.38 4.27 4.00 1927 
Hercules Powder ........ 121.0 45.58 10.0 3.58 2.66 2.60 1913 
Heyden Chemical ........ 26.2 20.29 1.5 0.92 1.21 1.00 1929 
Int’] Minerals & Chemical. 53.4 67.59 5.4 6.36 2.68 2.00 1942 
DAW ntasaccs ss cecs. 14.1 58.68 1.7 6.93 4.29 3.50 1915 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 3.9 11.24 0.5 1.28 0.81 0.45 1948 
Koppers Co. «..5.0....... 191.4 124.54 7.1 4.03 3.84 2.00 1944 
Mathieson Chemical ...... 54.1 41.47 7.0 5.14 2.51 2.12% 1926 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 165.9 38.80 17.2 3.74 2.14 2.00 1925 
Nat’] Cylinder Gas....... 23.0 17.25 1.9 1.26 1.43 0.80 1935 
Nopco Chemical ......... 16.9 76.66 0.6 2.46 2.93 1.60 1927 
Pennsylvania Salt ........ 33.2 43.25 aa 3.30 2.34 1.80 1863 
Ragouler, Imc, ........... 48.7 48.90 6.0 4.75 3.13 2.00 1947 
Tennessee Corporation ... 39.2 45.95 2.8 3.26 2.07 1.70 1940 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 59.2 17.71 23.9 7.14 3.82 5.00 1921 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 585.8 20.33 92.2 3.20 1.94 2.00 1917 
Waleed Cacben............ 21.6 27.08 2.9 3.60 3.06 2.00 1933 
U. S. Ind’1 Chemicals. .... e50.8 101.85 D14 D2.79 4.07 None varat 
ae Ee eee 11.2 10.64 2.8 2.62 2.02 1.70 1936 
Victor Chemical Works... 29.4 31.84 2.9 3.35 2.00 2.00 1927 
Virginia-Carolina Chem... 59.7 122.80 4.1 4.88 1.16 None 


NOTE: Unless indicated, figures are for the calendar year 1949 with balance sheet items as of 


December 31, 1949. 


these enterprises stands them in good 
stead during periods of depression. 
Except in the fertilizer field, it was 
unusual for any publicly owned chem- 
ical enterprise to show a deficit even 
during the worst years of the 1932 
depression, and most of them paid 
common dividends throughout these 
years as well. 


Yields Small 


Almost by definition, this should 
qualify chemical shares as attractive 
commitments for those desiring stable 
income. But with few exceptions, 
they are altogether unsuited to this 
purpose. Payments are regular 
enough, but yields are much too small 
to be a deciding or even a significant 
factor in the choice of one of these 
issues for investment purposes. At 
least once during recent years Air 


Reduction, Atlas Powder, du Pont, 
Hercules Powder, Pennsylvania Salt 
and Union Carbide have sold on a 
yield basis of less than three per cent, 
and American Cyanamid, Dow, Hey- 
den and Monsanto have been priced 
to yield less than two per cent. At 
no time since 1937 has Dow provided 
a return of as much as 3.8 per cent. 

In some cases conservative divi- 
dend policies have contributed to this 
showing. This has been particularly 
true of Dow and Heyden, which have 
shown exceptional growth in sales 
(even for chemical enterprises) dur- 
ing the past decade and have accord- 
ingly been forced to conserve their 
cash to augment inventories and to 
finance expansion programs. But in 
all cases another factor has been even 
more important. 

This factor is the high regard in 
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Per Common Share 





Depre- Inven- Working Book 
ciation tories Cash Capital Value 
$0.26 $5.06 $2.84 $9.19 $14.04 
1.51 4.63 2.98 11.89 20.58 
1.70 2.90 9.69 13.44 32.85 
1.71 10.79 24.64 30.75 52.88 
3.85 16.43 15.56 26.13 31.76 
412 21.16 1811 43.54 63.68 
1.89 4.17 3.89 8.15 27.46 
0.51 3.31 1.77 5.53 12.63 
2.20 7.93 10.15 19.86 38.86 
3.65 9.68 3.26 9.68 23.56 


1.62 3.11 3.62 8.07 19.19 
1.94 7.75 30.60 33.50 44.66 
2.39 6.14 9.70 14.58 25.28 


1.17 3.93 3.09 7.08 10.35 
3.19 12.60 7.52 19.54 42.45 
2.78 5.99 4.90 9.73 55.11 
0.36 2.76 2.93 6.19 8.34 


3.11 14.88 9.14 26.79 37.00 
3.04 7.17 6.99 12.46 38.14 
2.13 6.84 6.13 14.02 23.59 


1.30 2.68 2.94 5.21 12.01 


1.26 13.46 10.61 25.55 30.06 
2.60 9.15 6.75 14.61 31.06 
3.06 7.84 7.47 14.22 20.60 
1.03 9.26 6.25 12.82 30.85 
0.16 3.03 6.44 8.51 16.10 
0.95 4.41 4.91 7.77 16.76 
3.45 4.44 6.76 9.64 34.25 
2.46 26.75 5.29 31.55 59.32 


0.38 Nil 3.15 2.27 8.85 
1.62 3.86 6.04 12.28 16.38 
3.41 23.17 16.75 40.89 169.77 





Highlights of the Leading Chemical Companies 


Pre- 
on my Stock Common 
oe | Millions }——--— Shares 

$69.7 None None 3,739,814 
96.2 $28.5 None 2,736,856 
620.5 None None 8,856,366 
38.4 None None 627,969 
224.1 57.6 $36.8 2,798,584 
30.3 None 6.8 261,407 
51.8 None None 1,612,218 
38.7. None None 2,636,878 
26.6 4.1 None 514,134 
294.3 67.3 70.3 5,227,191 
1,748.7. None 268.9 44,799,182 
42.4 None None 800,000 
89.3 None 9.6 2,654,138 
31.6 6.4 8.8 1,291,011 
59.9 9.9 13.0 790,305 
17.1 0.8 None 240,000 
44 None 1.1 348,000 
122.1 26.5 15.0 1,617,125 
125.6 20.0 2.4 1,328,267 
180.4 30.4 33.0 4,276.051 
28.1 4.6 4.5 1,335,607 
10.1 None Z3 220,109 
38.9 5.5 4.3 767,305 
64.8 14.3 15.7 993,871 
32.1 None None 953,696 
65.2 None None 3,340,000 
744.3 ~~ 150.0 None — 28,806,344 
30.7 0.4 None 795,770 
41.7 7.3 None 499,241 
10.9 None None 1,050,000 
25.5 0.1 9.6 767,388 
47.2 5.5 21.3 486,122 


a—Adjusted. b—Year ended June 30, 1949. c—-Year ended May 31, 1949. e—Year ended March 


ferred share. h—Figures adjusted for proposed 4-for-1 split. D—Deficit. 


which chemical issues are held by in- 
vestors, which causes them to be 
quoted at generous multiples of cur- 
rent earnings per share. Even if a 
company pays out 75 per cent of its 
earnings, a proportion which du Pont 
has consistently equaled or bettered 
for many years, its stock will return 
only three per cent if those earnings 
are capitalized at 25 times by the 
stock market. 





Sterlina Derua 
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*__Price divided by latest 


The high price-earnings 
characteristic of chemical shares have 
been criticized as unrealistic by some 
respected students of investment who 
believe that paying a high premium 
for a supposed growth potential in- 
volves mortgaging the future too far 
in advance. They undoubtedly have 
logic on their side, but their conten- 
tions need not deter prospective in- 
vestors in chemical equities today. 


































ratios 
, 


1949 Indi- *Price 
Price Recent cated Earnings 
Range Price Yield Ratio 
51 -a34% 46 3.9% 17 -1 


23%4- 18% 22 4.5 10 -1 


50 - 41% 59 4.2 14 -1 
45 - 34% 41 10.9 6.1-1 
51%- 35% 65 3.1 12 -1 
58 - 42 57 4.4 11 -1 
32Y%4- 26% 37 5.4 10 -1 
20%4- 13% 18 53 14 -1 
22%4- 16% 23 6.5 5.2-1 
575%- 43 65 2.0 14 -1 
6334- 43% 73 47 16 -1 
60 - 38 66 7.1 7.6-1 
53 - 40 52 5.0 14 -1 
21%- 14% 14 ai 15 -1 
34%4- 24 34 5.9 5.3-1 
61 - 50 57 6.1 8.2-1 
74%- 4% 7 6.4 5.5-1 
3134- 25% 29 6.9 7.2-1 
48 - 34% 56 3.8 11 -1 
5S7%4- 45% 62 3.2 16 -1 
12 - 9% 11 7.3 8.7-1 
30 - 21% 33 4.8 13 -1 
4534- 32 46 3.9 14 -1 
30%- 21% 28 7.1 5.9-1 
18 - 13% 18 9.4 5.5-1 
70%- 56 74 6.7 10 -1 
4514- 33% 47 4.3 15 -1l 
38%- 293% 38 5.3 10 -1 
26%- 17% 25 as ots 
£243%4- 19% 25 6.8 9.5-1 
47 - 33% 47 4.3 14 -1 
11%- 5 7 a 1.4-1 


31, 1949. f—Over-the-counter range. g—Per pre- 
year’s earnings. 


In the first place, there is no reason 
to believe that stock prices will con- 
form any more closely to logical valu- 
ations in the future than they have 
in the past; furthermore, even the 
most glamorous chemicals are not 
currently quoted at the price-earnings 
multiples of twenty, thirty and even 
forty sometimes witnessed in the past. 


Price-Earnings Ratios 


Chemical shares still sell today, as 
they have for years, at more generous 
appraisals than characterize shares 
representing other industries—but 
the center of gravity of all price-earn- 
ings ratios has shifted downward in 
the past four years and the typical 
chemical stock is likely to be quoted 
today at only fifteen times earnings, 
or less. 


Please turn to page 31 










Fertilizers Boost 
Farm Production 


In the past decade farmers have increased production 
25 per cent, largely as a result of greater use of ferti- 


lizer. Industry celebrates 


its centennial 


this year 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


ommercial fertilizer plays a high- 

ly important role in the national 
economy. The mixtures of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium and other ma- 
terials not only are an economical 
source of plant food, but by increasing 
crop production per acre they add 
substantially to the farmer’s income. 
In the three-year postwar period 
1946-48, the American farmer har- 
vested approximately 25 per cent 
more, with five per cent less man- 
power, than during the three years 
1937-39, immediately preceding the 
outbreak of World War II. Output 
per man rose 30 per cent during the 
decade, with only a modest increase 
in the acreage under tillage. Dollar- 
wise, farm income tripled. The im- 
provement in output per man is to be 
credited mainly to increased mechani- 
zation of farm operations, but the gain 
in crop production per acre may be 
largely attributed to the fact that the 
use of fertilizers practically doubled. 


Real Bargain 


Few, if any, of the investments the 
farmer may make offer the profit 
possibilities of fertilizer. It is esti- 
mated that every $5 spent for fer- 
tilizer brings the farmer some $40 in 
additional production, or several 
times the increment returned in the 
years before the war. The price of 
about everything the farmer raises 
has risen two, three or four times 
over a decade ago, the rise in farm 
products being greater than the in- 
creased cost of the things he buys. 
So far as fertilizer is concerned, how- 
ever, the cost actually has decreased. 
According to Agriculture Department 
figures a ton of fertilizer costs but 
eight per cent more than in 1925, but 
it contains 23 per cent more plant 
food than 25 years ago—408 pounds 
vs. 332 pounds. The steady increase 
in the use of fertilizer would indicate 


6 


that the farmer knows a bargain when 
he sees one. 

The fertilizer industry is celebrat- 
ing its centennial this year and is 
putting forth every effort to encour- 
age the use of a record tonnage of its 
product. In many states, led off by 
Maryland where the industry was 
born, the year has been proclaimed 
Pasture Year, with the slogan “Pros- 
per with Pasture.” The industry itself 
is sparking its program with “More 
Profits from Every Acre.” It was 
in 1850 that an enterprising Balti- 
more chemist packaged a mixed fer- 
tilizer and placed it on sale. It in- 
stantly made a place for itself in the 
farm economy of Maryland and its 
use expanded rapidly. Baltimore to- 
day is still one of the leading fertilizer 
centers of the country. 

Normally fertilizer sales reflect 
year-to-year trends in farm income, 
though the over-all trend has been 
steadily upward since 1940. With 
farm income likely to show a drop 
this year as compared with 1949 


‘ (FW, Apr. 19), a decline in fertilizer 


consumption could reasonably be 
counted upon, but there are many 
reasons for the expectation that 1950 
may prove a banner year. The pro- 
motion efforts of fertilizer manufac- 
turers will contribute some support to 
sales, but beyond this other factors 
must be considered seriously. 
Farmer-veterans of the war are 
heavy beneficiaries of veteran insur- 
ance refunds and a sizable portion of 


the refunds is expected to find its 
way into fertilizer purchases. The 
broad educational movements to ac- 
quaint farmers with the advances in 
farming methods, application of fer- 
tilizers and determination of soil re- 
quirements should be reflected in 
fertilizer demand. The removal of 
export controls on nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers and exports for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration are other 
favorable factors in the sales outlook. 

Fertilizer tag sales have been re- 
lied on in the past to provide a clue 
to nationwide consumption of fertiliz- 
er, but the figures this year are not 
strictly comparable with prior years. 
In a number of states changes have 
been made in purchasing practices 
and these have affected tag sales 
figures. 

Sales are normally heaviest in the 
first three months of the year, but 
thus far only January totals are avail- 
able from the states which furnish 
statistics. In January, tag sales cov- 
ered 983,449 short tons, off 309,000 
tons from January 1949. Sales for 
the seven months ended January 31 
were 3.6 million tons, compared with 
4.3 million tons in the same year- 
earlier period and 9.6 million tons for 
the full 1948-49 years. While the 
figures might suggest that the 1950 
crop year is off to a poor start, the 
last half of 1949 witnessed a general 
return to the prewar pattern of sea- 
sonal buying, and dealers had expect- 
ed that the first few months of the 
1950 calendar year would show a siz- 
able drop in comparison with previ- 
ous periods. 


Supply Adequate 


Manufacturers anticipate no short- 
ages of fertilizer chemicals this year. 
The greatly increased capacity of the 
nitrogen industry was not fully used 
in 1949, and demands from fertilizer 
makers are being met without diff- 
culty. Supplies of phosphate rock areé 
adequate and production of super 
phosphate should be sufficient to meet 
requirements. The effects of the 

Please turn to page 30 


igen of the Leading Fertilizer Companies 


-—Sales—, -————Earned Per Share———_, 


Years (millions) 

Ended 1948 1949 
Am. Agr. Chem..June 30 $43.1 $46.5 
Int'l Min. & Ch. .June 30 50.1 53.4 
Tennessee Corp..Dec. 31 38.1 39.2 
Va.-Carolina Ch..June 30 53.4 59.7 





*Declared or paid to April 19. a—Six months ended December 31. 


cAnnual—, 


r—Interim—, -Dividends— Recer 


1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 #1950 Price 

$6.87 $6.73 a$l1.70 a$1.32 $4.50 $0.75 41 

5.85 6.36 a183 ai.28 2.00 0.50 35 

S70. Gee: Rees ces LE OO 16 

6.29 4.88 a0.94aD1.02 None None 7 
D-—Deficit. 
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American Cyanamid (by P. E. Winkler) 


- he American drug industry in the 
past few years has made greater 
™ strides than in any other similar 
3p) period in its history. From scientific 
thf, ‘aboratories have come a whole series 
of new products which have com- 
pletely altered the pharmaceutical 
hep “eld. Volume output of penicillin 
sop —the first major anti-biotic—began 
hep Only seven years ago, yet today anti- 
alg, Diotics account for more than half 
of the pharmaceutical industry’s in- 
come. 


ir- 


ral 
ea- 
ct- 
thel “Wonder Drugs” 


vi} Early in the 1930's, the drug in- 
dustry first began to make substan- 
tial headway against infectious dis- 
eases. German scientists discovered 

ane the sulfa drugs used to combat strep- 

earp tococcus infections, gonorrhea and 
the pneumonia. While effective, these 
ised) Man-made drugs were highly toxic 
izep and the search for new “wonder 
1ifapdrugs” continued. Refinement and 

-arq development of other sulfa com- 

per pounds cut down the drug’s toxicity 

neef|2Ppreciably, making it a useful tool 
thq)during the war period. 

Stimulated by war needs, produc- 

tion of sulfa reached a peak in 1943, 

output aggregating more than ten 

million pounds. Since then, sulfa has 

i slipped due to the drying up of war- 

Priceftime demand and the entrance of 

41 penicillin, streptomycin and other 

35 Janti-biotics into the field. 

18 | Growth of the two major anti-bio- 
tics, streptomycin and _ penicillin, 
since 1943 has bordered on the fan- 
IRLIMtastic. In 1943, domestic firms turned 
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Great Strides In Pharmaceuticals 


Significant advances have been reported in the anti- 
vitamin and antihistamine fields. Further 
progress through research is forecast for the future 


biotic, 


out 21.2 billion units of penicillin. 
Last year American production ag- 
gregated 133.2 trillion units. Output 
for the month of December alone ex- 
ceeded the total for the first three and 
one-quarter years of volume manufac- 
ture. 

Streptomycin did not go into com- 
mercial production until 1946. Led 
by Merck, Pfizer and Squibb, some 
1.2 million grams were manufactured. 
In 1949, eight firms manufactured 
83.7 million grams. 

In the past two years, several other 
anti-biotics have entered the market, 
plus new versions of the two largest 
sellers. Procaine penicillin produc- 
tion has achieved significant propor- 
tions as has dihydrostreptomycin. 
Prominent among the latest group of 
anti-biotics is aureomycin, which has 
been found useful against such sick- 
ness as whooping cough, eye infec- 
tions, typhus, amoebic dysentery, un- 
dulant fever and other diseases, and 
also shows promise as a growth stim- 
ulant. Chloromycetin has been found 
effective against virus pneumonia, ty- 
phoid, and rickettsial diseases. Other 
newcomers are neomycin, bacitracin 
and terramycin. 

While anti-biotics have attracted 
considerable attention, as much or 
even more publicity has been given 
to antihistamines, the new “cold 
cures.” Actually, antihistamines are 
not new; they have been used for 
several years in the treatment of 
various allergies and other manifesta- 
tions of histamine reaction. 

In the spring of last year a report 
on the use of antihistamines for treat- 
ment of colds was published indicat- 
ing that these drugs were highly ef- 
fective in combating colds if used 
shortly after the first symptoms ap- 
peared. Major drug houses picked 
up the report and rushed to experi- 
ment with the drugs. Trials to es- 

tablish the efficacy and safety of the 
remedy were soon under way and by 
mid-summer several products were 


By Joseph R. Lasser 


being sold over the counter with the 
Food and Drug Administration’s per- 
mission. 

Cold remedies have always been 
big business. Sales have been esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of $100 
million annually and all major drug 
manufacturers hurried to obtain a 
share of the antihistamine market. 
Heavy promotional expenses were 
undertaken — campaigns included 
radio, newspapers and magazines. 
The wide coverage of such media 
pushed sales of the new products 
over the $15 million mark in the 
first 90 days, one company alone re- 
porting better than $1 million in sales 
for the first four weeks. 

Sales volumes have not been pub- 
lished by the various companies, but 
it has been reported that more anti- 
histamines were sold last winter than 
aspirin, biologicals, barbiturates or 
sulfonamides. 


Promotion Criticized 


The boom in antihistamines has not 
been without opposition. There is 
considerable difference within the 
medical profession as to the value of 
these remedies in the treatment of 
colds. The American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry has concluded that the per- 
formance of antihistamines thus far 
does not justify the widespread pro- 
motional efforts for their use as pre- 
ventives or in the treatment of colds. 

In their zealousness to promote in- 
dividual products, four drug compa- 
nies have run afoul of the Federal 
Trade Commission which has charged 
inaccuracies in these firms’ antihista- 
mine advertising. But objections 
have had no effect on demand. Each 
so-called cure has boosted users’ con- 
fidence and increased sales. 

Other new drugs coming from the 
laboratories also may bring impor- 
tant changes in the medical field with- 
in the next few years. Cortisone, a 

Please turn to page 28 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous iter in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Aluminum Co. of America B 

Representing the dominant factor 
in the domestic aluminum industry, 
stock has long term growth appeal; 
recent price, 53. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Reduction of hydroelectric power at 
many plants, a 52-day strike at nine 
plants and a resulting decline in ton- 
nage shipped produced a 39 per cent 
dip in profits last year. Net equaled 
$4.45 vs. $7.67 per share in 1948. 
However, management regards the 
outlook for at least the first half of 
the current year as encouraging. Offi- 
cials report that “new applications for 
aluminum are constantly being de- 
veloped and present uses are expand- 
ing in several important fields.” As 
sufficient orders have been received, 
company will shortly establish a new 
division for the rolling of magnesium 
sheets at its New Kensington, Pa., 
works. Two new plants recently were 
placed in operation, including an alu- 
minum producing plant at Point Com- 
fort, Texas, and a wire rod and elec- 
trical cable mill at Vancouver, Wash. 


American Home Products A 

Shares (now 34) represent an in- 
vestment - grade income producer. 
(Pays 10c mo. plus 50c extra in ’49.) 
Reflecting lower raw material costs 
and improved manufacturing facili- 
ties, record net of $2.77 a share was 
reported for 1949 compared with 
$2.36 a year earlier. Over-all sales 
were up five per cent, but a ten per 
cent gain in the ethical drug division 
and a three per cent rise in proprie- 
tary sales offset less impressive show- 
ings in the food and household prod- 
ucts departments. About 55 cents a 
share was charged to 1949 operations 
for actual and potential losses arising 
from devaluation; foreign earnings 
after these adjustments amounted to 
19 per cent of total net. Company 
spent $2.5 million on plant improve- 
ments last year and currently employs 
a staff of 200 research technicians and 
scientists. 


Anaconda Copper B 

Despite above-average record, for 
its group, stock is speculative ; recent 
price, 30. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.50.) A sharply declin- 
ing demand in the second quarter of 
1949 abetted by large stocks of metals 
accumulated by producers and custom 
smelters resulted in an earnings re- 
cession of 49 per cent. While there 
was some improvement in the latter 
part of the year, per share profits for 
the full year dipped to $3.14 from the 
$6.16 reported in 1948. Construction 
of a new plant for treatment of sul- 
phide ores of the Chuquicamata Mine 
in Chile has progressed considerably 
and should be in operation by the 
summer of 1952. Construction on the 
Greater Butte project in Montana 
was suspended in the second quarter 
of 1949 but was resumed in the final 


quarter of the year. (Also FW, 
Sept. 7.) 
Diamond Match A+ 


Shares have appeal for steady in- 
come and moderate growth; price, 38. 
(Pays 37V%c qu. plus extra; pd. 1949, 
$2.) A sharp spurt in fourth quarter 
volume cut the 1949 sales decline to 
three per cent and in the absence of 
an inventory reserve (equal to $1.75 
per share in 1948) net per share held 
at $2.35 vs. $2.62 a year earlier. Last 
year’s results, however, have been 
designated as “incomplete” since a 
substantial insurance claim for a fire 
loss is pending. Larger match sales 
are expected in 1950 and the contin- 
ued high rate of construction activity 
augurs well for sales of lumber and 
other building materials. 


Eastern Air Lines C+ 

Though highly speculative, stock 
represents one of the leading units in 
the air transport field; recent price, 
15. (No dividends since 1947.) In 
1949 operating expenses increased 
about 7.5 per cent over 1948, with 
half this rise due to direct flying costs 
incidental to the operation of around 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


2.6 million additional airplane-miles. 
Moreover, operations were adversely 
affected by accidents which had a de- 
pressing influence on air travel. As 
a consequence, profits for the year 
declined moderately to 82 cents per 
share from the 98 cents per share re- 
ported in the preceding year. Divi- 
dend omission since 1947 has resulted 
from the management’s desire to util- 
ize working capital for expansion and 
replacement of flying equipment. The 
purchase of 35 new Martin 4-0-4 
transports will be financed from ac- 
cumulated cash and possibly through 
unsecured bank loans. 


Industrial Rayon B 

At 50, shares are fairly priced in 
relation to earnings prospects. (Pays 
75c qu.; pd. 1949, $3 plus 5% stk.) 
The fourth quarter sales spurt which 
resulted in capacity operations in all 
divisions by the 1949 year-end has 
carried over into the current year. 
First quarter 1950 earnings equaled 
$2.18 per share, up from $1.74 a year 
earlier. Tire rayon capacity at the 
Painesville, Ohio, plant will be in- 
creased by three million pounds to 88 
million pounds per annum by the 
summer. Recent curtailment in rayon 
weaving has not had the same drastic 
effect it had during the second quar- 
ter of 1949 inasmuch as present in- 
ventories are at comfortable levels. 
More than $1 million was spent on 
research and development in 1949, in- 
cluding the development of new types 
of synthetic textile fibres. (Also FW, 
Aug. 10.) 


Island Creek Coal B 

Obscured longer term industry out- 
look limits appeal of this better-than- 
average coal equity; recent price, 28. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$3.) Strikes last year cut working 
time at company’s mines to 160 days 
vs. 247 days in 1948 and reduced 
profits to $3.36 per share from the 
$5.37 per share reported in the pre- 
ceding year. Output declined to 5.9 
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million tons from 7.9 million tons in 
1948 and it is estimated that strikes 
cost the company around $3.5 million. 
Management, however, is more san- 
guine ‘over 1950 prospects and be- 
lieves that there will be sufficient de- 
mand at almost all of its mines pro- 
ducing high grade coal to maintain 
operations on a five-day-week sched- 
ule for the balance of the year. (Also 
FW, Dec. 7.) 


McCall Corp. B 
Narrow dividend coverage detracts 


| from the appeal of this publishing 
I issue; price, 23. (Now pays 50c qu.) 


Last year’s sales ($34.9 million) were 
only one per cent under the 1948 
peak, but profits fell to $2.40 a share 
vs. $3.16 in ’48. The decline is at- 
tributed to a slump in advertising 
sales, foreign exchange losses of 12 
cents a share and unusually high 
promotion expenditures. Company 
printed a record number (282 mil- 
lion) of magazines for other pub- 
lishers in 1949 and pattern sales were 
at a record level, but advertising rev- 
enues for both McCall’s and Redbook 
fell off. Circulation of all three of the 
company’s major publications (Mc- 
Calls, Redbook and Blue Book) 


| showed gains last year and manage- 


ment expects 1950 revenues to ap- 
proximate 1949 levels. 


National Cash Register B 

Indicated growth of new product 
lines justifies retention at 39. (Pays 
50c qu. plus yr-end extra; pd. 1949, 
$2.50.) Cash registers are still the 
company’s number one selling prod- 
uct, but accounting machines and 
adding machines are growing in im- 
portance. A new typewriting-book- 
keeping machine combining an elec- 
tric typewriter and 10 totals was 
recently put on sale and other new 
devices will be made available soon. 
Sales were off moderately in 1949, but 
a large part of the 24 per cent decline 
in net was due to increased contribu- 
tions to the employes’ annuity plan, 
new product development expenses 
and other operating costs. 


National Lead A 

The shares (now 42) have not ex- 
hausted their growth potentialities. 
(Pays 25c qu. plus $1.25 extra in 
1949.) Despite declines in both dol- 
lar sales (20 per cent) and physical 
volume (14 per cent) earnings rose 
11 per cent in 1949 to $3.88 a share 
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compared with $3.62 reported in the 
prior year. Last year’s earnings were 
aided by the restoration to income of 
inventory reserves set up under the 
normal stock system of valuation. Re- 
search in 1949 produced lead organic 
compounds which give vinyl resins 
greater resistance to light and heat. 
A new plant at- St. Louis, Mo., will 
produce organic clay compounds 
called “bentones” which have prop- 
erties which make them useful in 
lubricants and paints. 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 

Now 48, the shares are a conserva- 
tive investment medium. (Pd. 30c 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.80.) 
Completion of a $15 million postwar 
improvement program last year is be- 
ing reflected in current operations, 
with first quarter (1950) profits re- 
ported to have surpassed the 72 cents 
a share netted in the initial three 
months of 1949. The company turns 
out 304 different products, with no 
single item accounting for as much as 
14 per cent of total sales and no in- 
dividual customer taking more than 
3% per cent of sales. Demand for 
chlorine, one of the company’s prin- 
cipal products, is now in excess of 
productive capacity. Last year’s sales 
of $33 million and net equal to $3.30 
a share (vs. $32.4 million and $2.78 
in 1948) were at record levels. (Also 
FW, Dec. 7.) 


Skelly Oil B+ 

Shares represent one of the strong- 
er and better integrated units in the 
field; recent price, 114. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.25 plus stock thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $5 plus stock.) At a meeting 
on April 5 stockholders approved an 
amendment increasing the par value 
of the stock from $15 to $25 and the 
number of authorized shares from 1.4 
million to 3 million. Subsequently 
directors authorized the distribution 
May 18 of one additional share of 
stock for each present share of record 
May 1. A cash dividend of $1.25 per 
share also was declared on the pres- 
ently outstanding shares and also on 
the additional shares, payable June 
19 to stock of record May 25. The 
cash payment will be equivalent to 
$2.50 per share on the present stock. 
Time, Inc. 7 

Now at 28, shares seem worth 
holding. (Now pays 5Oc qu.; pd. 





*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


$2.25 in 1949.) Profits slumped 25 
per cent last year to $3.46 a share 
vs. $4.61 in ’48, even though revenues 
were off only two per cent. Circula- 
tion of Time and Life (domestic edi- 
tions) declined slightly while Fortune 
improved moderately. But the num- 
ber of advertising pages published by 
all three magazines declined, adver- 


' tising rates for Life were reduced three 


per cent at mid-year, and increased 
promotion and selling expenses offset 
reductions in production and distribu- 
tion costs. Company is amortizing an 
$11.3 million bank loan at the rate of 
$1.4 million annually during 1950- 
1954, with the balance of $4.3 million 
due on December 31, 1955. 


Union Pacific A 

Investment rank considered the yield 
of almost 6% as generous; price, 86. 
(Pays $1.25 qu.; pd. 1949, $6.) Un- 
hampered by the abnormal weather of 
early 1949, the opening months of the 
the current year gave a truer demon- 
stration of the carrier’s earning pow- 
er. Although income from gas and oil 
operations is likely to decline in 1950, 
a larger return is indicated from in- 
vestments. Illinois Central has re- 
sumed payments at a $3 rate and the 
half-owned Pacific Fruit Express re- 
sumed distributions last year after a 
five-year lapse. Lower maintenance 
and transportation expenses indicate 
the probability of improved results 
from rail operations and this factor 
combined with a larger investment 
net improve the possibility of an ex- 
tra payment at the year-end. (Also 
FW, Dec. 14.) 


West Penn Electric B 

Stock has appeal for the satisfac- 
tory return, and gradual growth ts 
indicated ; recent price, 26. (Pays 45c 
qu.) Last year this system added 
210,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity and at present a 20 per cent 
margin of reserve capacity exists as 
compared with the national average 
of 14 per cent. Construction costs in 
1949 aggregated $46.3 million com- 
pared with $40.7 million in 1948; it 
is believed that the peak in capital 
expenditures has been reached and 
that in future years this item will be 
materially lower. Capital outlays for 
the current year are estimated at $33 
million. Giving effect to the extensive 
refinancing in 1949, pro forma con- 
solidated net equaled $3.31 per share 
vs. $3.27 per share in 1948. 
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10 Low Priced Stocks 
In Good Position 


Careful analysis is required for investment success in 
low priced issues. Here is a group of sound dividend 
paying equities currently selling under $20 per share | 


pen priced shares are a two-edged 
sword. While the good ones can 
produce large profits under favorable 
conditions, the class as a whole can 
cause much grief because stocks of 
many corporations with uncertain fu- 
tures are among those in this cate- 
gory. All types of investors should 
approach the topic of low priced is- 
sues with an attitude of watchfulness. 
The stock buyer whose financial re- 
sources are relatively small cannot 
place his funds in equities which en- 
tail any large degree of risk since his 
cushion of liquid capital is limited and 
losses might result in permanent im- 
pairment of his investment program. 
Thus he must select his commitments 
only after unusually careful delibera- 
tion. Stability of earnings and divi- 
dends and the potential performance 
of prospective candidates should be 
analyzed with much forethought. 


Caution Brings Success 


Naturally, the small investor with 
limited capital is attracted to low 
priced stocks, and he can pursue such 
a buying program successfully if he 
exercises caution. Only good grade 
issues should be purchased and the 
tendency toward volatility of low 
priced stocks must be borne in mind. 

It is commonly recognized that it is 
easier for a stock to move upward 
from $10 per share to $20 per share 
than from $100 to $200; yet both 
represent the same percentage appre- 
ciation. Similarly, a $20 stock can 
more quickly lose half its value than 
a $200 issue. Because of this phe- 
nomenon, the percentage fluctuations 
of capital invested in a low priced 
stock tend to be wider than in high 
priced issues. Penalties for careless- 
ness, incomplete analysis and “hunch” 
buying are high, too high for an in- 
vestor of moderate means. 

The larger investor can approach 
low priced shares with a somewhat 
different attitude. The higher per- 
centage volatility of such issues is an 
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advantage if selections are carefully 
made and properly timed. Somewhat 
more risk can be undertaken in port- 
folios of larger size and if the investor 
wishes to purchase equities with a 
risk factor, taking cognizance of the 
hazards involved, he may do so. 

If, however, the primary objective 
of the large investor is income, he 
should pursue the same policy recom- 
mended for small investors, that of 
carefully screening each issue and 
placing strong emphasis on the con- 
sistency of earnings and dividends. 

The accompanying table includes 
ten low priced stocks which appear to 
be in good position. Two of the 
equities, American Radiator and Na- 


tional Gypsum, are in the very favor- 
ably situated building field. Both 
enjoy strong positions in their respec- 
tive segments of the industry, Ameri- 
can Radiator in the heating and sani- 
tary ware fields and National Gypsum 
in the gypsum materials portion. 

Burroughs Adding Machine and 
Pitney-Bowes are well known office 
equipment companies whose products 
are widely accepted. The consistent 
earning power of Burroughs has been 
demonstrated by the company’s abil- 
ity to pay dividends without interrup- 
tion since 1895. Pitney-Bowes post- 
age meters are standard equipment in 
offices throughout the country. 

Columbia Gas System is a sound 
enterprise in the growing natural gas 
industry; while Middle South Utili- 
ties and Northern States Power are 
two utilities of satisfactory quality 
which have emerged from recent hold- 
ing company break-ups. All three 
issues provide good yields adequately 
covered by earnings. 


Other Issues 


Mead Johnson is a high quality 
drug company which is most promi- 
nent for its baby food products such 
as Pablum and Dextro-Maltose. A 
holding company in the banking and 
insurance field; Transamerica, has a 
unique position on the American cor- 
porate scene with substantial invest- 
ments in Bank of America and Na- 
tional City Bank, the two largest 
banking enterprises in the United 
States. Socony-Vacuum needs no in- 
troduction to investors, its name being 
familiar to all as one of the leaders 
in the world-wide petroleum industry. 

Selections from this list are suitable 
either as new purchases or as re- 
placements for more speculative situa- 
tions. 


Ten Sound Low Priced Common Stocks 


r——Sales——, 
Millions 
1948 1949 


American Radiator & S.S. $236.1 $206.5 


Burroughs Adding Mach. 94.1 82.5 
Columbia Gas System... 120.1 123.8 
Mead Johnson .......... 255) 235 
Middle South Utilities... 290.6 a96.4 
National Gypsum....... 68.1 59.4 
Northern States Power.. 68.7 76.5 
Pitney-Bowes .......... 16.0 18.5 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 1,326.5 1,226.7 
Transamerica .......... 





*Based on current indicated rates. 


r~ *Earned —~ 
Per Share ———Dividend 


s——, Recent 
1950 Price *Yield 


1948 1949 1948 1949 

$2.57 $1.80 $1.50 $1.25 $0.25 16 78% 
2.52 1.50 0.75 0.90 040 15 60 
1.04 0.84 0.75 0.72 0.37% 14 5.4 
1.04 1.08 1.00 080 040 16 5.0 
al.69 al.88 ... b0.27%055 19 58 
3.60 2.57 1.00 1.25 030 19 63 
0.91 1.03 ... b0.70 035 12 58 
1.54 1.69 0.75 080 020 17 47 
4.18 3.09 100 110 025 17 6.5 
1.86 4.64 0.80 0.80 0.50 17 5.9 


a—Twelve months ended February 28 of following year. 


b—lInitial dividends; first year of present company’s independent activities. 
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Building Maintenance 
Key to Paint Sales 


Only about ten per cent of trade sales goes into new 
structures. Some maintenance is still deferred because 
of consumer expenditure shifts to autos and television 


By Freeman Cleaves 


AS a primary factor affecting paint 
sales, a building boom is impor- 
tant only to the degree that it carries 
a high volume of building mainte- 
nance along with it. By far the 
greater part of trade sales of paint 
(exclusive of industrial finishes) goes 
for the maintenance of homes, fac- 
tories, theatres, hotels and office 
buildings. The industry estimates that 
only about ten per cent of its trade 
sales goes into new buildings. 

Paint trade sales last year com- 
prised 61 per cent of classified sales 
(i.e., trade sales plus industrial sales). 
If the ten per cent of trade sales for 
use in new buildings is taken from 
the $518 million total trade sales, dol- 
lar volume of paint utilized for main- 
tenance purposes comes to $466.2 
million, which is nearly 55 per cent 
of all classified sales. Direct mainte- 
nance, therefore, accounts for over 
half of the dollar volume of paint 
sold for trade and industrial use. 

Dollar volume of paint declined last 
year because of lower prices after 
July 1 and a dip of around $500 mil- 
lion in maintenance expenditures. 
But while some part of the drop in 
building maintenance outlays may be 
accounted for by lower prices, indus- 
try economists look to other factors 
to account for most of it. Paint sales 
are historically related to national 
income, bearing a well-defined aver- 
age relationship based upon a com- 
puted correlation for the years 1925- 
40. During the war years, shortages 
of paint and of available labor opened 
up a gap between dollar yolume of 
sales and the line of average rela- 
tionship to national income. In 1947, 
when paint sales crossed the $1 billion 
mark for the first time, dollar volume 
came into line once more with the 
prewar correlation, but has _ since 
fallen off again. Of course a great 
deal of repainting, inside and out, was 
done in 1947 and 1948, with mainte- 
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nance expenditures at a record $8 
billion in the latter year, but the re- 
cent decline of paint sales in relation 
to national income is believed to be 
due to the diversion of disposable in- 
come into automobiles and television. 

In many cases the home owner has 
replaced his old automobile and has 
bought a television set plus other 
household appliances, deferring paint 
jobs for another year or two. So 





Charles P. Cushing 


even with a million new homes con- 
structed last year, gallonage of paint 
sold (a factor which cannot be very 
closely estimated) is not believed to 
have increased last year over 1948. 
And although the building boom is 
still going on, gallonage this year may 
not come up to the estimated volume 
for 1949. In the meantime, unit vol- 
ume as well as dollar volume of auto- 
mobiles and television sets sold in 
1949 exceeded all previous records 
and television is well along on another 
new record for this year. 


Other Factors 


Such are the broad underlying fac- 
tors, although they are by no means 
the complete story. Manufacturers’ 
dollar sales of paint were affected 
last year not only by lower prices 


and less maintenance work entered 
into, but by the retail inventory situ- 
ation. Owing to record sales in 1948 
($1,053 million), dealers had a_con- 
siderable supply on hand during 
the early months of 1949, and with 
rumors of lower prices going the 
rounds, replacement buying was con- 
servative. The Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics’ index of prepared paint prices 
was 151.3 (1926100) during the 
first half but thereafter declined 13 
index points, or 8.6 per cent. Never- 
theless, dealers’ stocks were not re- 
stored. Buying continued on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and the same situation 
has obtained so far this year due to 
rumors of further reductions in lin- 
seed oil prices, with consequent low- 
er paint prices, after next July 1. 

In the meantime, oil paints, which 
command higher prices than cold- 
water paints, have been less easy to 
sell. The high cost of labor, which 
comprises roughly 75 per cent of total 
expense of a paint job, has impelled 
many people to undertake their own 
painting. In most cases, water paints 
are used for interior work rather than 
oil paints, cutting total outlays further. 

These combined factors account for 
an earnings decline of 14 per cent 
for 19 leading paint and varnish 
manufacturers last year even though 
profit margins were slightly better. 
Because of continued competition of- 
fered by hard goods manufacturers 
for the consumer’s dollar, gallonage 
sales this year are expected to de- 
cline somewhat from 1949 (or at the 
most will not exceed last year’s) 
while dollar volume may be off as 
much as five per cent. This situation 
was recently reflected in the market 
action of Sherwin-Williams, one of 
the least diversified of paint manu- 
facturers although one of the strong- 
est companies in the business, whose 
stock has recently been selling around 
the year’s low despite the rise that 
has been enjoyed by the general stock 
list. The larger concerns are in a 
preferred position, however, and 
many of the smaller companies which 
took up paint-making after the war 
have had to abandon the field. The 
better-established companies _ will 
have costs under better control this 
year and, as a result of cautious buy- 
ing, will probably cut inventory 
losses. Since essential maintenance 
work is still being deferred, with 
more new construction in sight, a 
good potential market for paints still 
exists. 
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fe 
Whom Beardsley Ruml, di- 
Directors rector of the National 
Bureau of Economic 
Represent 


Research and former 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York, stirs up provo- 
cative thought whenever he speaks. 

Recently addressing the third an- 
ual conference on the Social Meaning 
of Legal Concepts sponsored by New 
York University, he suggested that it 
is time to modernize our concept of 
the duties of the board of directors 
of a corporation to include the inter- 
ests of customers, suppliers and em- 
ployes in addition to stockholders. 
Such expanded responsibility, in his 
opinion, would greatly help the free 
enterprise system. 

Upon analyzing his recommenda- 
tions, we can find nothing which in 
one way or another should not be in- 
cluded within the framework of a di- 
rector’s duties. Certainly directors 
would be derelict in their obligation 
to stockholders if they did not cater 
to their customers, vendors or em- 
ployes as long as they do not infringe 
upon the rights of the owners. 

Legally, since directors are the 
agents of the stockholders, they 
should serve them to the best of their 
ability. But this primary responsibil- 
ity should not preclude Mr. Ruml’s 
broader conception that an enterpris- 
ing directorate should also serve the 
other three parties at interest in the 
business, for each contributes a neces- 
sary share to its ultimate success. 


Quotations It’s quite natural for 
Versus investors to watch se- 
curity quotations as 
they are listed each day 
in the newspapers. But this can be- 
come a habit detrimental to their own 
interests if too much importance is at- 
tached to the daily fluctuations, espe- 
cially during an active market. A se- 
curity can move up rapidly or decline 
as speedily in price because of transi- 
tory events, but such action would 
not necessarily indicate a change in 
the basic condition of the issuing com- 
pany. 
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Income 





Acting under such circumstances 
an investor, especially one who is in- 
clined to be nervous, may jump into 
the market too soon and pay more 
for a security than its background 
justifies; or, on the other hand, he 
may sacrifice a sound investment be- 
cause of a sudden decline in price 
during a bear market. Many indivi- 
duals later regret their hasty action. 

Without decrying the value of price 
quotations, which certainly have a 
place in the study of an investment, I 
still claim that one of the soundest 
principles is to place your reliance on 
income. The investor need have little 
fear of changes in daily quotations if 
he has acquired equities of corpora- 
tions with consistent records of profit- 
able earnings, stable dividends, 
growth possibilities and sound man- 
agement—assuming he has bought at 
a reasonable price. 

Many investors have established 
successful estates based upon this 
formula. And by reinvesting their 
income, they have made further gains 
through the process of accumulation. 


How Honest 
Was 
Uncle Sam? 


When Uncle Sam 
launched his drive 
for U. S. Savings 
bonds during World 
War II he pointed out their abso- 
lute safety, stating that at maturity 
their holders would receive four dol- 
lars for every three invested. Today 
he still repeats this message about the 
return on an investment in Savings 
Bonds. When these bonds first went 
on ‘sale, however, there weren’t even 
slight signs of an impending infla- 
tionary period. 

Technically, no doubt, Uncle Sam 
is correct in what he says about these 
Government bonds—the bondholder 
receives his money at maturity with- 
out a question. But the dollars that 
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he receives do not have the same 
purchasing power as did those which 
were originally invested. The person 
who bought Government bonds ten 
years ago has actually suffered a 
severe loss. ; 

I do not question the intrinsic 
soundness of Savings Bonds. It is 
not only necessary for the nation’s 
welfare that we purchase them, but it 
is our patriotic duty to do so. How. 
ever, I do raise a question in con- 
nection with Government implications 
in marketing these bonds. To say 
“compared with any other security 
on the market, Savings Bonds are 
the soundest” would be true—but cer- 
tainly to imply that their value doesn’t 
fluctuate is not being honest with the 
public for, as we all know so well, 
the dollar has lost much of its pur- 
chasing power. 


Our Unmistakably the na- 
Topsy-Turvy tion has a case of the 
World jitters, reflecting the 

topsy-turvy world in 
which we live. Newspapers almost 
daily headline something about the 
possible extinction of mankind from 
either the atom or hydrogen bomb. 
The cold war constantly flickers into 
renewed activity. 

Turning to domestic affairs, we 
also find a messy and distressing sit- 
uation. Labor is hell-bent to force 
higher and higher wages on industry, 
causing us deep concern as to whet 
it will stop making greedy demands. 
Surely if labor is not more cautious 
in its demands it can upset the apple 
cart and plunge the nation into a de 
pression. We are all downtrodden by 
excessive taxation and demands fo 
further increases along this line. 

I can well realize how frustrated 
many persons must feel as they hop¢ 
for a ray of sunshine to break through 
these clouds. Yet we must live on 
and we must call to our aid all the 
moral courage we can command te 
carry us through current tribulations 
Time will find the solution to the ill 
which have created the present topsy 
turvy world. 
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Stockholders get 5¢ 


from cach Union Oil 


1949 sales dollar 


1. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the company 
made a profit of 814¢. 314¢ of this was put 
into expanded facilities to meet the grow- 
ing demand for petroleum products in the 
West. 5¢ was paid out to the stockholders 
in dividends. Since these dividends were 
divided among 37,245 preferred and com- 
mon stockholders, the payments aver- 
aged $315 per stockholder. 
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2. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the employees 
received 14¢ in wages, pensions and other 
employee benefits. Since these wages and 
benefits. were divided among 7,316 em- 
ployees, they averaged about $4,700 per 
employee. 
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3. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the federal, 
state and local tax collectors got 1834¢*. 
So the tax collectors got almost 4 times 
as much money as the owners and 1 1/3 
times as much as the employees. 

*This figure represents taxes on all our products— 
fuel oils, asphalt, lube oil, greases and gasoline. 


When our customers buy gasoline, 31¢ of each dol- 
lar they spend goes to the tax collectors. 


UNION OIL 
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COST OF 
DOING BUSINESS 
AND EXPANSION 
AND REPLACEMENT 
OF FACILITIES 
62% 


% e* 
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4. “Cost of Doing Business and Expansion 
and Replacement of Facilities” includes 


following: 
Raw materials . 2614¢ 
Transportation. . ..... T%€ 
Supplies, power, exploration, 

selling expense, etc. 1444¢ 


DS «| 204 <¢ <= %, 34¢ 
Expansion and replacement 


of facilities . 1334¢ 
TOTAL 6214¢ 


COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 


feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








a smoother ride 


Every time you drive your GM car over a rough railroad crossing 
you get a sample of the great thought General Motors gives to your 
riding comfort. 


The front wheels of every GM car are mounted on gentle coil springs 
—the kind of Knee-Action springing GM pioneered years ago, and 
has kept up to date through constant improvements ever since. 


Knee-Action, of course, is only one source of the smooth ride you 
find in General Motors cars. In endless research: and through con- 
stant testing on the GM Proving Ground, specialists in riding com- 
fort spend their days fighting vibration, harshness, pitch, toss, sway 
—all the factors that spell the difference between an ordinary ride 
and a truly smooth one. 


You'll see the result of their efforts, as well as those of production 
experts, by trying out a General Motors car for yourself. Any dealer 
in GM cars will be glad to give you a demonstration to prove that 
he has the key to this important phase of greater car value. 


GENERAL Motors 


Your Key to Greater Value ¢ The Key to a General Motors Car 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 











coven nmnnenetiye sist 


VIBRATION EXPERTS carry on a constant search 
for ways to reduce fatigue, to add to your com- 
fort on long rides. 








CARS ARE RIDDEN OVER the roughest roads at the 
GM Proving Ground to see how well their springs 
and riding assemblies soak up jars and jolts. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air 
every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
coast to coast. 
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Stock price averages are in new high ground, but 
numerous individual issues in sound position are well 


under their 1946 prices. Bull market statistically young 


Inability of the general market to continue its 
advance despite a rising volume of transactions 
suggests that profit-taking may be in progress in 
some individual groups and that perhaps a period 
of rest will be needed before the rise can be 
resumed. The continued boom in television stocks 
is not reassuring, so far as the near term market 
outlook is concerned, but the speculative excite- 
ment has been almost wholly confined to that 
group, and impairment of the market’s funda- 
mental position has been negligible. 


Issues of lesser grade have been rising along 
with the shares of better quality, and each day’s 
list of new highs for the year includes numerous 
stecks whose appeal is based on more froth than 
substance. But investment issues backed by good 
earnings and dividend records, and facing assured 
futures, also are prominent among the shares 
entering new high ground, reflecting continued de- 
mand from the more intelligent sort of buyer. 


First quarter earnings are now beginning to 
appear in number, and are coming up to the 
results that had been indicated by the general trade 
statistics for the period. In many cases, profits 
for the first three months of 1949 were exceeded 
in the early months of this year. And maintenance 
of business activity around current levels through- 
out the current quarter—which seems very prob- 
able—should result in aggregate earnings for the 
first half of the year making a good gain over 
the showing for the same period last year. In 
fact, the earnings picture for 1950 as a whole 
promises to meet all reasonable expectations, and 
should support considerably higher than current 
prices for many stock issues. 


Reports of rising metal prices during the week 
were important to the industries affected, of course ; 
but the significance of these developments extends 
to the general trade situation as well. Steel scrap 
has continued its advance, although weakness fre- 
quently is seen at this season of the year. An 
advance in the. price of copper reflects producers’ 
inability to keep up with demand, and more re- 
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cently, zinc also has been lifted again. These are 
hardly signs of impending business retrenchment. 
On the contrary, they indicate that expansion is 
continuing. 


The bull market now is ten months old, and 
as measured by the Dow-Jones industrial average 
the rise has amounted to about 33 per cent. In 
comparison with previous movements of the sort, 
this market not only is young but also has con- 
siderable room for further growth. Of the 13 
completed bull markets that have been seen since 
1896, only three rose less than 30 per cent; the 
others advanced anywhere from 60 per cent to 
371 per cent. Only two lasted less than ten 
months; the others ran from about 14 months to 
more than 70 months. 


More than an examination of the stock price 
averages is needed to get a good picture of the 
market, of course. This is clearly indicated by the 
fact that while the Dow-Jones industrial index 
currently is several points above its high of 1946, 
many good stocks are considerably below their 
best prices of that year. The current price of 
about 33 for Allis Chalmers, for instance, compares 
with 6234 at which this stock sold in 1946. Amer- 
ican Sugar is some ten points under its *46 high; 
Telephone’s current price of 156 compares with 
20014; Borden’s now is 51 vs. 5734; Colgate, 45 
vs. 6034; Macy, 30 vs. 65. Numerous stocks of 
this sort, comparatively neglected in the present 
market, seem in attractive position for purchase 
by those investors interested in sound values and 
good yields. 


There are important factors of artificiality in 
the current business situation, but these are not 
likely to take their toll for a number of years, and 
the indications are that a market decline of more 
than temporary significance is not in near term 
prospect. Favorable factors continue to out- 
weigh the adverse influences, and investors appear 
warranted in maintaining their holdings of good 
quality stocks, with emphasis on liberal yields. 

Written April 20, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Homebuilding to Hold 


The annual rate of 1,475,000 new housing units 
turned out in the two years ended April 1949 
admittedly was an abnormally high level. Never- 
theless, Government economists believe this level 
can be maintained through the end of 1952— 
although the sources of demand are expected to 
change appreciably. 

In the last two years, there has been a net gain 
of 984,000 annually in the number of new fam- 
ilies in the country, a figure more than twice the 
normal rate of increase. In addition, demand for 
more than 450,000 units per year came from peo- 
ple who had formerly shared housing with others. 
Finally, almost 50,000 homes have been built each 
year to replace those destroyed by fire and other- 
wise. 

In the future, it is expected that the increase in 
families will fall off substantially with only 588,000 
new homes built each year through 1952 to accom- 
modate such needs. A decline to 217,000 units per 
year is anticipated in the number of homes con- 
structed for families leaving homes of parents or 
other sharing arrangements. Sharp increases to 
357,000 units per year are foreseen in slum clear- 
ance, and some 333,000 units per year can be built 
before vacancy rates return to normal. 

All in all, the period of high activity for the 
residential construction industry seems still to have 
several years to run. 


Television & Beer Sales 

Market analysts for the brewing companies have 
discovered a direct relationship between sales of 
television sets and of beer for home consumption. 
Wider distribution of television receivers inevitably 
means that more beer is consumed in the home, 
hence greater demand for beer in cans. While the 
long term trend has been toward beer for home 
consumption and away from draft beer, the move- 
ment has been accentuated since the war. In 1945, 
64 per cent of tax-paid beer withdrawals was bot- 
tled or canned, leaving 36 per cent for draft. But 
the estimated rate this year is 72 per cent of with- 
drawals consumed in the home and 28 per cent at 
public bars. The trend is especially noticeablé in 
industrial areas where lower income families find 
it cheaper to own television sets and pour their 
own beer than to go to the movies and patronize 
neighborhood bars. Not only the brewers, but the 
metal container makers as well, have been benefiting 
from the trend, with orders up so sharply as to 
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create problems in filling the demand. The glass 
container manufacturers, with beer bottle output 
off 34.3 per cent last year from 1948, are obviously 
not doing as well. 


Aircraft Contracts 


The U. S. Army Air Force expects to spend a 
total of $1.2 billion this fiscal year (which ends 
June 30) vs. approximately $2 billion in contracts 
originally awarded out of 1949 funds. Since much 
of the work allotted last year remains uncompleted, 
most backlogs have been increased. 

There has been no change in the relative positions 
of the top five air-frame makers for the Air Force. 
Boeing continues to occupy first place with total 
contract awards of $336.4 million this year fol- 
lowed by Consolidated Vultee, North American, 
Lockheed, and Douglas. Some sizable Navy con- 
tracts, including $26.5 million to Lockheed and 
$38.7 million to Douglas, are also on the books, 
although the relative standing, taking this addi- 
tional work into account, is not changed. Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering, the principal recipient 
of Navy work, occupies sixth place in terms of mili- 
tary volume with Northrop seventh. Considering 
Navy contracts alone, Douglas is runner-up to 
Grumman, followed by McDonnell, Lockheed, and 
Glenn L. Martin. 


Copper Price Up 


Producers have advanced electrolytic copper one 
cent a pound, lifting the quotation to 19.5 cents, 
Valley basis, the first rise since November 3 when 
the price was increased from 175% cents. Higher 
prices also have been posted for brass and other 
copper alloys. Demand has been at a high level 
since last summer and no abatement is looked for 
before July. Monthly deliveries crossed the 100,000- 
ton mark in September and have continued to rise, 
March topping the upswing with 123,000 tons; in 
addition, 16,022 tons were delivered to the Govern- 
ment stockpile. Production also has been increased, 
but has been unable to keep step with demand. 
March output totaled 89,952 tons, but refinery out- 
put jumped to the all-time high of 113,440 tons 
from 94,036 tons in February and refiners’ stocks 
dropped to the five-year low of 60,276 tons. Do- 
mestic producers don’t want it, of course, but the 
remainder of the industry is hopeful of a two-year 
extension of the suspension of the import duty 
which is due to expire June 30. A survey of the 
statistical position and of the factors working for 
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higher copper prices appeared in the March 22 issue 
of FiInANcIAL Wortp. The improved situation and 
outlook should find reflection in forthcoming first 
quarter reports of the principal producers, whose 
earnings dropped sharply in 1949. 


Fire Losses Soar 


Fire losses in March were the second highest 
recorded for any month in the past 20 years. The 
total of $72.5 million was 24 per cent above 
February’s $58.3 million, and nearly eight per cent 
larger than the $67.2 million figure for March of 
last year. The record for any month, $74.2 million, 
was set in March, 1948. March is traditionally a 
peak month in fire losses, but month-by-month 
comparisons over the past 18 months had encour- 
aged underwriters to believe that an improving 
pattern had been set as the result of fire-prevention 
campaigns and better fire-fighting facilities. Only 
a moderate rise over February had been looked for. 
Among the major losses reported in March were 
$3.5 million on warehouses in Camp Hood, Tex.. 
$2.3 million on a Kansas City, Mo., warehouse and 
a $2.0 million monastery fire in North Cumberland, 
R. I. Several $1 million losses helped further to 
swell the March total. The large loss totals are not, 
of course, bullish for insurance company earnings. 


Higher Gas Sales 

Despite warmer February weather as compared 
with the same month of 1949, natural gas sales of 
utilities advanced sharply over those of a year 
earlier. Consumers used some 3.7 billion therms of 
gas last February, as against 3.2 billion for the 
corresponding month last year, an increase of 18.1 
per cent. For the 12 months ended February 28, 
sales aggregated 36 billion therms vs. 33 billion 
for the previous 12 months, a gain of 10 per cent. 
Both mixed gas and manufactured gas statistics fell 
below the previous year’s level, pointing up the 
continuing trend toward natural gas. Sales of the 


natural fuel are currently more than three times 


the 1935-1939 average. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General Electric has received a $24.3 million con- 
tract for turbo-jet engines from U. S. Air Force. 

Dow Chemical had sales of $154.7 million for 
the nine months through February 28 vs. $149.6 
million in the same period a year ago. 

Philadelphia Electric is considering a common 
dividend rate increase. 

El Paso Natural Gas common stockholders may 
purchase one share of $4.25 preferred stock for 
each 34 shares of common held. Rights expire 
April 28. 

Flintkote had sales of $14.1 million for the 12 
weeks to March 25 vs. $12.8 million in the same 
period last year. 

United Fruit plans to construct a new fruit ter- 
minal at Weehawken, N. J. Plant would have a 
daily capacity for trans-shipping 3,000 tons of 
bananas from vessel to railroad. 


Other Corporate News 

Philip Carey seeks listing on New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Nineteen Hundred Corporation stockholders have 
approved a change in name to Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion. 

Allied Chemical & Dye stockholders will vote on 
a 4-for-1 stock split early in July. 

Holly Stores has changed its fiscal year to end 


‘January 31 from April 30 previously, Kimberly- 


Clark to April 30 from December 31, and Clinton 
Foods to September 30 from December 31. 

Industrial Rayon’s first quarter earnings are 
estimated at $2 per share compared with $1.74 per 
share in the same period last year. 

National Power & Light will sell Memphis Gen- 
erating Co. for $1.4 million and Lehigh Valley 
Transit for $810,500. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s Series G 100 2.50% *Net 


American Tel. & Tel. 24s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 

TE: dbcinthsevebenubeubhens 107 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 2.65 10314 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Sb: IU, ik vasnsscsdxxcvesa 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 101 4.46 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 23415 106 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969.... 96 4.80 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 134 5.23% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 106 5.66 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 107 4.67 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 104 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 95 5.26 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 79 4.43 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
OR ovewseseywexeekenedeoc 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth 
or steady improvement of individual company positions. 
Yield is subordinate to long term price appreciation possi- 
bilities. 


--Dividends— 
aid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $0.50 $2.36 $2.77 34 


Dow Chemical ....... 1.30 *0.80 b3.81 b4.00 64 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.20 0.30 2.34 1.92 27 
General Electric ...... 2.00 160 4.26 4.39 48 
General Foods ....... 22> £25 495. “497':- 30 
Int'l Business Mach.... +4.00 1.00 10.14 12.01 228 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 3.96 286 53 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.00 2.03 3.19 36 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 44.00 +1.00 12.42 10.10 66 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 040. 5.36 5.35 31 


b—Nine months ended February 28 of following year. * Also 
paid 2% per cent in stock. {+ Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Better Grade Common Stocks 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the aver- 
age investor; stocks listed in the “Medium Grade Equities” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

———_ Dividends —————_, 
Paid 1940-49 Paid SoFar Recent 
Since Average 1949 1950 Price 


American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.00 31 
American Tel. & Tel. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 156 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 32 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 74 
Ronee .. Siidscaccae 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 1.76 41 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.00 41 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 0.75 48 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.84 2.00 1.00 38 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 =0.71 1.10 0.25 17 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 66 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 47 
Union Carbide 

& Carbom igi... 1917 1.17 2.00 100 47 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 87 
United Fruit ....... 1899 2.03 4.00 2.00 60 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 0.40 30 


Medium Grade Equities 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same de- 
gree of stability of issues listed in the “Better Grade 
Common Stocks” group, but are satisfactory for larger 
portfolios. Greater price volatility should be expected 
from commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends—, 


Paid So Far -—Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 240 0.60 9.36 9.68 38 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 1.20 g4.87 24.84 39 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.37% 1.04 0.84 14 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 1.50 al.89 a2.20 45 


Flintkote Company .... 2.50 0.50 e0.51 e0.70 31 
Firestone Tire ....... 4.00 2.00 g13.34 g882 62 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 1.25 542 7.38 66 
General American 

Transportation ...... 3.00 0.75 5.73 562 50 
General Motors ...... 8.00 1.50 9.72 1465 81 
Glidden Company .... $1.60 1.20 b0.85 b0.70 28 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 0.75 867 445 52 


Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.62%4a1.48 a162 56 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3.00 1.50 13.28 6.50 41 


Simmons Company ... 2.50 0.50 7.10 450. 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 200 .... 432 262 28 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.00 6.51 3.69 26 
ORES CTT be ceoabakeaealage parts 2.25 065 4.00 5.39 33 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 045 3.68 3.32 26 





a—Three months ended March 31 of following year. b—Threc 
months ended January 31 of following year. c—Nine months. 
e—Twelve weeks ended March 25 of. following year. g—Years 
ended October 31. + Also paid 2 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Approval of color telecasting appears to hinge on 
set makers’ attitude—Steel probe theme indicated 
as: Is the industry a monopoly or over-competitive? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some of 
the newspaper men covering activi- 
ties at the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission have convinced 
themselves that Columbia Broadcast- 
ing’s color system is in. There was 
no leak; only impression and infer- 
ence from the record. A Commission- 
er’s question to a man from Radio 
Corporation of America clinched it 
for one reporter: Would you manu- 
facture CBS sets? That seemed to 
mean the Commissioner preferred 
CBS. But the answer to the question 
suggested that the biggest manufac- 
turer might not go along. Then there 
would be little color TV since nobody 
would broadcast without an audience. 
To FCC such a result would be catas- 
trophic. 

Obviously, records running into 
millions of words allow as many in- 
terpretations as there are pictures in 
ink-blots. But while FCC verbiage is 
often harsh, its decisions rarely buck 
the industry. 

The industry itself might gain more 
if the Commission decided to put off 
the whole thing. If it resumed the li- 
censing of TV stations, the market 
for present sets would be broadened 
quickly; at present there are just a 
few TV territories. Companies would 
like it if there were no goad to mak- 
ing color sets until the present market 
had been saturated. 


A preview of Representative Cel- 
ler’s steel investigation indicates two 
themes: that the industry is danger- 
ously monopolistic and that it is dan- 
gerously competitive. The allegation 
of monopoly, so it is said, comes from 
fabricators. Congressmen tell you 
that they get confidential complaints 
from businessmen who say that they 
dare not openly testify. The steel 
companies, it is said, will shut off 
customers supplies on the slightest 
hint of rebellion. So, you can’t prove 
it—nor disprove it. 

APRIL 26, 1950 


There is also another point. Since 
the war, there have been stories of 
the exhaustion of the Mesabi iron 
reserve. A Committee press release 
asks, “Should the Mesabi be stock- 
piled?’ Naturally, if reserves are be- 
ing exhausted, the prescription is 
hardly to multiply the number of 
companies working them; more com- 
petition, at best, would exhaust the 
supplies faster. So, there is the 
counter theme that steel may be a 
“natural monopoly.” Then the pre- 
scription would be nationalization or 
some kind of Government rule. 

The double-barreled attack will re- 
quire a parallel defense. The steel 
companies will have to show, appar- 
ently, that they are sufficiently com- 
petitive in dealing with: their custom- 
ers, and not too much so in mining 
ore. Overhanging the discussion of 
the ore supply is that of defense. Steel 
must show that it does not waste re- 
sources. Then, the proofs will be 
examined for evidence of monopoly. 


By one vote, the Senate refused to 
take up the basing-point bill. South- 
erners who don’t object to the meas- 
ure want to get the bill on the floor 
just ahead of FEPC. Long-winded 
delay of this bill will help put off 
civil rights laws. It becomes uncer- 
tain once more whether the bill can 
get through. 


On balance, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey of what people plan 
to buy and how they feel about busi- 
ness prospects is bullish. A great 
number are in the market for major 
products. Upward of a million intend 
to buy houses, for instance. 

Last year, the survey was made 
just as a depression seemed to be 
setting in. The results showed, pe- 
culiarly, that at that very time as 
many people as ever wanted cars and 
houses. And this was the one item in 
the survey that stood up. Indeed, 





if you go back since the surveys 
started, you'll find close agreement 
between Board findings on cars and 


houses and the market. Such agree- 
ment is less clearcut when other items 
are studied. 

This alone does not guarantee a 
good year. The Board’s surveys have 
been made only during the present 
boom. You can’t judge at all how 
they would behave on the eve of a 
downturn: whether they would or 
would not forecast it. At least there 
is an apparent market for all the cars 
and houses that can be produced. 
Meanwhile, production and sales con- 
tinue at peak levels. 


The airline subsidies are under 
hard attack. A Senate Committee is 
listening to the objections by rail- 
roads and other industries. It’s 
doubtful that subsidies will be taken 
away altogether. On the other hand, 
there is a good chance that they will 
be clearly labeled “subsidy,” at least 
insofar as airmail is concerned. 


Among the hundreds of Govern- 
ment economists, there are dozens 
who once studied under Senator 
Douglas. And, knowing Douglas, they 
are all convinced that he’s concen- 
trating on 1952. You hear the same 
idea from staff members of his Com- 
mittees. It’s too early, of course, to 
make bets. 

If.so, Douglas’ idea duplicates the 
old stage play “State of the Nation.” 
The principal character was a candi- 
date who laced it into everybody: 
capital, labor, politicians, etc. This 
was supposed to show that he had the 
national interest at heart. Almost 
any day, the record shows Douglas 
fighting the appropriations other Sen- 
ators want, and which they seem to 
consider none of his business. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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cities @ SERVICE 


ES FS BRED acresenar 





le ombuted 429 billion cubic 


_ the Position in its history. * 


Behind your gas and oil 





—stand the men and women whose 
team-work provided $582,000,000 worth of 
products and services in 1949 for 

the millions of Cities Service customers. 


A man with imagination reading the Annual Report of a Corporation sees 
behind the cold statistics the pulsating human activities of the thousands of 
men and women without which there would be nothing to report. 


The photographs on this page show a few of these activities, as the people 
of Cities Service went about their daily tasks last year. They perform the 
multitude of skilled operations which are necessary before the finished oil 


and gas products are ready for use on the farm, in the home, on the highway, 
and in the factory. 


As a result of these activities, Cities Service was able to give its 236,000 
stockholders the following consolidated financial comparison. 


1949 1948 


Gross operating income. - $582,560,721 $563,657,035 
Net income 55,057,822 65,777,039 
Cash and Government Securities 160,189,903 144,368,967 
Net Current Assets 180,542,106 161,867,520 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


W. Alton Jones, President 


“*All figures are from the 
Cities Service 40th Annual Report, 
which is available on request. 
Write 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


All photos are of Cities 
Service operations. 
By Fritz Henle, 1949, 











Better Outlook 
For Variety Chains 


With consumer purchasing power at peak level, sales 


should be well sustained. Stocks are good defensive 


holdings for steady income and yields are attractive 


he variety chains as a group re- 
ported peak earnings in 1948, 
after which profit margins narrowed 
due to high operating costs at a time 
when prices were on their way down. 
Only one of the Big Board companies 
was able to overtake its 1948 record 
net last year. Earnings of three com- 
panies which, contrary to the general 
trend, were lower in 1948 than in 
1947, were still further reduced. 
The outlook for 1950, however, 
has taken a turn for the better. New 
or enlarged units have improved op- 
erating efficiency and, following a re- 
adjustment period for manufacturers 
as well as retailers, expenses are 
under closer control. Forward plan- 
ning is on a firmer basis, and mark- 
downs this year should be much less. 
For most of the companies, improve- 
ment made itself apparent during the 
month of March when sales gains up 
to 5.2 per cent were reported com- 
pared with the year-earlier month. 
The March leader on a comparative 
basis was G. C. Murphy, although 
H. L. Green and Woolworth made 
the best percentage gains for the first 


off six per cent. Several new stores 
should help this company to maintain 
its. previous excellent record. 

The variety store business is rela- 
tively stable owing to concentration 
on common necessities in the lower- 
price range. This basic characteristic 
is reflected in resistance, by stocks, 
to market downtrends. It naturally 
follows that shares are less responsive 
to major market upswings inasmuch 
as extra buying power becomes chan- 
neled into other lines, such as luxury 
goods, while the variety chains’ busi- 
ness is only moderately improved by 
comparison. Since chain store shares 
are only moderately affected by 
changes in the national economy, the 
major issues have long unbroken divi- 
dend records ; of the 11 listed, five go 
back to 1918 or before while another 
(J. J. Newberry) dates from 1928. 
The variety stores have been able to 
operate profitably in most depression 
years because of their highly efficient 
merchandising system which brings 
good results from smaller markups 
than those of most chain groups. 


sales dropped five points. Comparing 
1938 with 1948 the gain equals 122.6 
points for the variety stores, while 
drug chain business climbed 126.7 
points. For grocery chains the 
spreads are much wider although a 
governing factor in this instance is 
the Government bounty paid farmers, 
which has raised food prices enor- 
mously during the last 10 or 12 years. 

While demand for variety chain 
merchandise should be fairly brisk 
this year only moderate improvement 
may be looked for. Reflecting the in- 
herent stability of the business, changes 
will probably be narrow although 
mostly on the up side. Companies 
which have acquired more space or 
which have added new stores may 
be expected to establish new peaks in 
volume. Increases in net earnings will 
logically follow although it is not 
particularly important that they touch 
the 1948 peak as dividends were am- 
ply covered last year. For example, 
W. T. Grant, the only company to 
improve its earnings last year over 
1948, reported $3.73 a common share 
and paid $1. G. C. Murphy earned 
$4.46 and paid $2; Neisner Brothers 
earned $2.18 and paid $1. Leverage 
in share prices is limited since most 
of the companies are comparatively 
free of debt. 

As already indicated, investment- 
caliber stocks among the group are 
not hard to find. W. T. Grant has 
paid dividends every year since 1927 
and ranks high in sales per share; 
so does G. C. Murphy which, with 
Kresge, has paid since 1913. F. W. 
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; Woolworth maintains highly stable ( 

three months. Stable Business year-to-year profit margins, actually ] 

Some significance may be attached The greater stability of the variety the most consistent in the group, with 1 
to the statement of President Fred chain store business is illustrated by a dividend record extending back to 
Neisner of Neisner Brothers, who re- Department of Commerce index fig- 1912. Also of investment rank are } 
cently told stockholders that despite ures based on 1935-39100. Be- J.J. Newberry and S. H. Kress, while 
a first quarter sales decline of 3.3 tween 1948 and 1949, variety chain income from H. L. Green, S. S. I 
per cent, sales for the first six months sales showed a decline of only 0.5 Kresge and McCrory Stores is com- 
should equal those for the first half points in the index while drug chain paratively liberal. , 
of 1949 when dollar volume totaled \ 
$24.8 million. Since Neisner was not F 
a beneficiary of increased March busi- Leaders Among the Variety Chain Stores 
ness in the trade, the turn should pe ee | 
come soon if this forecast is to be real- bullets ners iotillicas | she Share, Dividends Recent 
ized. Meanwhile other companies for Butler Bros. .....Dec. 31 $153.4 $122.3 $0.43. -D$0.93 None None 10 I 
which first quarter results were im- Grant (W. T.)...Jan. 31 233.9 b233.2 a3.67 b3.73 $1.00 $1.00 28 I 
proved are likely to mmke further potGe(G G)...Des. 31 “Oi way 396 38 20 A ae 
gains, while companies for which Kress (S. H.)...Dec. 31 165.4 163.9 546 427 3.00 1.00 56 : 
changes on the downside were nar- McCrory Stores. Dec. 31 976 958 4.63 4.05 250 100 35 ( 
row will probably overcome their Murphy (G-C)..Dec. 31 1376 i413 476 «446200 «078 s2s* S 
slow start. Aside from Neisner Neisner Bros. ..Dec. 31 36-578 272. 218 100. a2 I 
Brothers, the company which has the Newberry (J. J.).Dec. 31 134.8 136.8 4.55 3.72 2.00 0.50 39 ) 
farthest to go to. niekth aeaoago ce. ne Dec. 31 623.9 6156 448 383 250 1.50 50 i 
sults is Kress, with first quarter sales «aig or declared to April 19. a—1948-49. b—1949-50. D—Deficit. 4 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 

13 ey to April 2 
0 


American Bosch ........ 5 cies 

12 Months to March 31 
Alpha Port. Cement...... 5.35 $5.04 
Cent. Maine Pwr......... 1.54 1.59 
Lawrence Port. Cement.. 3.47 3.53 
Nazareth Cement ....... 249 Kd 

6 Months to March 31 
Beech Aircraft .......... 0.39 0.99 

3 months to March 31 
Adams Express ......... 0.26 0.15 
Alen. COR. on. 68s i 2.08 0.77 
Amer. European Sec. .... 0.29 0.24 
Amer, Internat’l Corp..... 0.20 0.15 
Batitem “EOS. .aisescacicns 0.35 0.60 
Bayele ‘Uiemitg 60400... 25. 0.01 0.22 
Briggs & Stratton ....... 0.44 1.30 
Cons: -Latindsies .....<..%; 0.13 0.36 
Container Corp. ......... 2.20 1.89 
Cream of Wheat......... 0.57 0.54 
Diamond Alkali ......... 0.97 0.74 


Federal Mng. & Smelting 1.14 4.13 


Gamble-Skogmo ........ 0.07 D0.09 
Gen. Amer. Investors..... 0.13 0.13 
Hanna (M. A.) Co...... 1.49 1.35 
Heller (Walter E.)...... 0.52 0.50 
Hussmann Refrigerator .. 0.88 0.65 
Kingston Products ...... 0.10 0.06 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..... 2.82 1.52 
Magma Copper .......... 0.51 0.36 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co... 0.57 0.35 
Marine Midland ......... 0.24 0.25 
Mathieson Chemical ..... 1.62 1.48 
Matson Navigation ...... 0.24 0.39 
Mullins Mfg. ........... 1.04 0.61 
National Biscuit ......... 0.72 0.77 
Phillips Petroleum ...... 1.65 2.10 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 1.20 0.36 
Sloss-Sheffield .......... 1.17 1.76 
Soundview Pulp ........ 1.17 1.39 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... 1.61 1.69 
Superior Steel .......... 0.48 D0.37 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 0.20 0.16 
Thomas Steel ........... 1.14 1.33 
Transue & Williams Steel 0.53 0.93 
Underwood Corp. ....... 0.82 0.81 
West Ohio Gas.......... 0.64 0.36 
Wilson Products ........ 0.55 0.33 
12 Weeks to March 26 
Chesapeake Corp. ....... 1.45 1.04 
12 Weeks to March 25 
Pre: Gi ies oce ck: 0.70 0.51 
Ward Baking ........... 0.42 0.80 
12 Weeks to March 19 
Mead Corp. ............. 1.35 1.17 
9 Months to February 28 
Ascnay Para. .......<%': 1.91 1.02 
Dow Chemical .......... 4.00 3.81 
6 Months to February 28 
Comer SOGh ou. sacs. 3.04 3.22 
Standard Milling ........ 0.04 0.03 
Wilgem:: JOMeS 46s cess sas 0.48 0.88 
3 Months to February 28 
Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 2.80 1.89 
12 Months to January 31 
RA cis < wat chewteraaeha 1.48 3.04 
Gora: Tet ws. cde. 0.25 0.57 
Hoving Corp... 6 .5..05... b0.42 b0.98 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 3.76 5.15 
Lamston (M. H.) Inc.... 1.35 1.26 
1949 1948 
12 Months to December 31 
Amer. ‘Bothe 03%. sae. 11.76 7.66 
Carter (J. W.) Co....... 0.73 0.71 
oe LER eee 0.35 0.24 
Compe i 2.43 3.88 
Hurd Lock & Mfg. ...... 0.58 0.37 
0 RE See: 1.53 1.31 
FEE Gohisale 3 bates D2.19 0.02 
b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
APRIL 26, 1950 








WE DARE 
THEM ALL! | 
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PHILIP MORRIS 
THEN, just take a puff—DON’T 
INHALE—and s-l-o-w-l-y let the 
smoke come through your nose. 
Easy, isn’t it? And NOW... 











In Just ONE MINUTE... you can 

prove to yourself PHILIP MORRIS is definitely 

less irritating—therefore more enjoyable— 
than the brand you’re now smoking * 





y ) . .» light up your 

present brand 
Do -exactly the same thing— 
DON’T INHALE. Notice that bite, 
that sting? Quite a difference 
from PHILIP MORRIS! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE. Only ONE cigarette is recognized by eminent medical 
authorities as definitely less irritating. That cigarette is PHILIP MORRIS! 











O CIGARETT 





HANGOVER 







a te 


as 


means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 


 DHILIP MORRIS 


* Confirmed in signed statements by thousands and thousands of smokers all over America! 
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New-Business Brevities 








Automotive ... 

The world’s first gas turbine-pow- 
ered truck is currently being put 
through a series of exhaustive road 
tests on highways east of Seattle, 
Washington—using an experimental 
175-horsepower lightweight turbine 
developed by Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany and mounted in a ten-ton Ken- 
worth Motor Truck Corporation 
chassis, the new truck is reported to 
be quieter in operation than present 
diesel models of equal power... . A 
new hydraulically-operated truck re- 
frigeration system driven by the ve- 
hicle’s own power take-off insures con- 
trolled temperatures every minute a 
refrigerated delivery truck is on the 
highway—in announcing the new sys- 
tem, Batavia Body Company high- 
lights the fact that its installation re- 
quires no chassis alterations. .. . 


Lowest price tag at the British Auto- 
mobile and Motor Cycle Show at 
Grand Central Palace in New York 
last week was “$1.49 delivered” in 
New York—of course, the reason for 
the low price is that it was on the 
Austin Junior 40 Pathfinder, a racing 
car designed for the soap-box derby 
set....In the service field, Aro Equip- 
ment Corporation has added another 
series to its line of portable lubrica- 
tors—the new series, known as the 
Challenger, contains _lubricators 
which dispense directly from original 
lubricant drums of up to 100 pounds 
capacity ; they are styled to match the 
company’s Junior line, which dis- 
penses from up to 25-pound drums. 


Chemicals ... 
Spot on your clothing? Remove it 
easily with a cleaning fluid of the type 





] 
l 


no 2 ways Ati 2... 


In chemistry or printing, there’s only 


one right way—the responsible way from 


start to finish. 


Our printing is the product of accu- 
racy, experience and creative imagination, 
and reflects the responsible attitude that all 
fine work demands. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 


1920 











used by your dry cleaner—a kit of- 
fered by R. F. Johnson Company 
contains three cleaning fluids plus an 
instruction booklet telling which 
liquid is best for different spots... . 
Borden Company’s Chemical Divi- 
sion offers to the trade a new booklet 
on its Durite phenolic molding com- 
pounds, industrial resins and cements 
—it also suggests possible uses for 
new and modified Durite products. 
... A new paint product for marking 
zones on factory floors or parking 
lots is being marketed under the trade 
name Porcelite by Thomson Porcelite 
Paint Company—this new paint is re- 
ported to dry within half an hour af- 
ter application, and to retain its color 
and visibility for an unusually long 
time. . . . Basic technical data for the 
chemist as well as interesting facts for 
the non-technical purchaser are con- 
tained in four recently published 
booklets on the use of U. S. P. gly- 
cerine in the fields of foods, drugs 
and cosmetics, alkyd resins and ester 
gums, and textiles—a fifth work, also 
by the Glycerine Producers’ Associa- 
tion, surveys all other glycerine uses. 
. . . United Lacquer Manufacturing 
Corporation is marketing a new 
multi-purpose lacquer suitable for fin- 
ishing metal products—it’s available 
in clear or colors, and in full gloss, 
semi-gloss or flat finishes. 


Gadgets... 

Seems there’s a gadget on the mar- 
ket to make light work of almost 
every cooking job: latest, perhaps, is 
an all-aluminum electric deep-fat 
fryer made especially for French fried 
potatoes, although it also can be used 
for many other purposes—briefly, it’s 
fully automatic, can be regulated to 
any desired temperature, and auto- 
matically indicates when the cooking 
oil is ready for use. . . . This is the 
time of the year when new model 
lawn mowers put in an appearance, 
as, for example, the Falls Roto Clip- 
per, a one-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine product weighing only 44 
pounds—among its advantages are a 
safety guard to enclose the blade and 
a handle that detaches so that the 
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mower can easily be transported by 
auto for double-duty between winter 
and summer homes. . . . “Jack-of-all- 
can-openers” is an apt description for 
Ekco Products Company’s new 29- 
cent Miracle Four-Way Can Opener 
—this little gadget will open cans 
with ease, punch holes in fruit juice 
cans, lift bottle caps and pry open 
vacuum sealed lids; in addition, it 
has a gripping device which enables 
the user to lift and open hot cans 
without handling. . . . Philco Corpo- 
ration last week announced the most 
complete line of room air conditioners 
the company has ever placed on the 
market—it includes ten models rang- 
ing from one-half horsepower win- 
dow sill air-cooled units to a two 
horsepower console water-cooled con- 
ditioner which can be used-to cool 
two adjoining rooms by the addition 
of ductwork. 


Photography ... 

Telephoto lenses of very long focal 
length are a problem to _ pho- 
tographers because of their size, but 
now users of Leica, Kardon and Con- 
tax 35-mm. cameras can obtain a 
450-mm. lens ({:5.6 aperture) which 
measures under six inches in length 
and is lighter in weight than conven- 
tional telephoto lenses of this size— 
based upon a system which “folds” 
the focal length, the new Fototel lens 
is a product of the Optical Industries 
of Delft, Holland; it is distributed in 
this country by Alfa Photo Corpora- 
tion and Burke & James, Inc... . 
Youngsters who enjoy making things 
themselves will like the camera parts 
kit recently placed on the market by 
the Ansco Division of General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation—it contains 
all the parts necessary to make a 120- 
size box camera. ... A new number- 
ing kit for the all-metal cut film 
holders made by Alkon Photo Prod- 
ucts makes it easier for photographers 
to record accurately data about each 
exposure—it consists of numbered 
plastic tabs to identify each film hold- 
er, and upon which notations can be 
made, plus a duplicate set of smaller 
tabs which register the same number 
appearing on the outside of the hold- 
er on a corner of the film as it is 
exposed. Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
— 1947 


THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
~~ a — 1945 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


of North Tonawanda, New York, manufactures and distributes a 
complete range of Steel Fasteners. Through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries, it manufactures and distributes Eclipse Hand and Power 
Lawn Mowers, S. M. Jones Sucker Rods for use in non-flowing oil 
wells, and Penberthy Injectors, Ejectors, Sump Pumps, and other 
Bronze and Brass Products. *The 1949 annual report of the 
company, recently published, shows comparative operating results 
as follows: 











1949 1948 1947 
eee $15,499,379 $18,568,696 $15,147,067 
Profit Before Income Taxes 1,567,921 3,073,884 2,783,864 
Disposition: 

Income Taxes ....... $ 608,537 $ 1,211,565 $ 1,116,923 
Dividends Paid ...... 624,036 524,616 402,141 
Appropriated Reserves 72,112 360,000 300,000 
Retained in Business. . 263,236 977,703 964,800 





$ 1,567,921 $ 3,073,884 §$ 2,783,864 








PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


Shares Outstanding ............. 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Earned: 
Before Appropriated Reserves . $2.34 $4.59 $4.16 
After Appropriated Reserves .. 2.16 3.69 3.41 
EE WUE oso ssa Stleeds 1.50 1.25 1.00 
Excess of Current Assets over All 
Liabilities and Preferred Stock. . 12.39 12.18 9.21 
I edn so oo an enna 19.28 18.59 16.12 








The diversification of activities of this long established company 
has added materially to its earnings capacity and financial strength. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholly-owned subsidiaries: 


The S. M. Jones Company, Toledo, Ohio; The Eclipse Lawn Mower 
Co., Prophetstown, Illinois; Penbe Injector Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Buffalo International Corp., New York, N. Y. 





*A complete copy of the 1949 Annual Report is available upon request to 
Buffalo Bolt Company, North Tonawanda, New York. 





THE S. M. JONES COMPANY 
— 1944 

















Favorable Outlook 


For Container Corporation 


Earnings in 1950 are expected to exceed last year's 
$8.46 per share. Stock appears to be reasonably valued 
at current prices and affords a generous yield 


ackage-maker for hundreds of 

different trade-marked products, 
Container Corporation of America is 
directly linked with the movement of 
consumer goods. The company’s 
cartons and individual containers 
furnish protection in shipment for 
such items as cigarettes, groceries, 
candy, toilet articles, beverages and 
soaps. Since the cartons and contain- 
ers are disposable as the goods are 
consumed, the production cycle is a 
continuous one. 

Because most containers are used 
for necessities rather than luxury or 
semi-luxury items, tonnage of fin- 
ished paperboard shipped fluctuates 
much less than does consumer in- 
come. But with more pronounced 
changes in selling prices and in the 
costs of raw materials and labor, dol- 
lar sales and net profit figures are 
much more volatile. During the 
decade 1940-49, tonnage of finished 
product shipped by Container Cor- 
poration increased only 33 per cent 
while disposable personal income was 
rising 152 per cent. 


Net Profits Greater 


On the other hand, dollar sales of 
Container Corporation rose 276 per 
cent, while net profit in 1949 was 
294 per cent greater than in pre- 
war 1940. This may be explained 
by the fact that integrated container 
producers, in times of rising activity, 
enjoy wider margins between the 
costs of raw materials (including 
waste newsprint, mixed papers, wood 
pulp, straw and cheap rags) and the 
selling price of the finished product. 
Thus Container Corporation, which 
processes its own pulp wood and 
waste paper, showed a sharper rise 
in net profit than in dollar sales dur- 
ing the period whereas companies 
more dependent on purchased pulp 
were squeezed owing to the charac- 
teristically volatile prices of this es- 
sential raw material. 


26 


Resumption of large scale consumer 
goods manufacture and resultant ship- 
ments after the war brought the com- 
pany a substantial increase in sales, 
from $74.1 million in 1945 to $91.1 
million in 1946 and $128.4 million in 
1947. Under the stimulus of favor- 
able profit margins, net earnings 
soared from $2.59 a common share 
in 1945 to $7.23 in 1946 and to an 
even $10 the following year. The 
same abrupt changes, nevertheless, 
may be witnessed on the down side 
when consumer demand slackens and 
paperboard mills stand idle. In 1937, 
a good year, Container sold $25.3 mil- 
lion worth of products and realized 
$2.28 per share. But in 1938, when 
sales dipped to $18.7 million earnings 
were only four cents a share, rising 
to $1.85 in 1939 on sales of $24.1 
million. 


Leads Field 


Because of this marked variance in 
earnings, which arises from the nature 
of the industry itself, Container Cor- 
poration cannot be regarded as an in- 
vestment stock of the first class. The 





Container Corp. 


Sales 

(Mil- Earned Divi- Price Range~ 
Year: lions) Per Share dends High Low 
1929.. $19.5 $1.20 $0.60 23%4—12 
1932.. 11.5 D201 None 2%— % 
1937.. 25.3 2.28 1.20 373%—10% 
1938.. 187 004 030 17%— 9% 
1939.. 241 185 025 17%4—9% 
1940.. 30.5 2.85 150 19%— 9% 
1941.. 467 2.98 1.50 16%—11 
1942.. 49.1 2.94 150 16%4—11% 
1943.. 605 2.80 150 233%—16 
1944.. 69.6 2.64 1.50 2934—20 
1945.. 74.1 259 1.50 40%—26% 
1946.. 91.1 7.23 3.40 54%—35y% 
1947.. 1284 10.00 450 48 —32% 
1948.. 131.1 10.12 4.50  42%—33% 
1949.. 1148 846 400 41%—27% 


Three months ended March 31: 
1948... SORS. GEO aiicwns Absecccces 
1950.. 31.9 2.20 a$1.50 b455%—3854 


a—Paid or declared to April 19. b—Through 
April 19. D—Deficit. 





company is under strong and progres- 
sive management, however, and is 
easily the leader in its field. Net 
earnings in some amount have been 
reported for every year since 1933 
and dividends have been paid since 
1936. 

Higher costs on smaller volume 
narrowed margins last year following 
a record sales and earnings year in 
1948. The first half of 1949 was 
especially slow owing to the large in- 
ventories carried by customers and 
moderately lower selling prices, but 
during July volume increased contra- 
seasonally and continued to gain 
throughout the rest of the year. 
While the cost of primary raw ma- 
terials began moving upward with no 
corresponding increase in selling 
prices, the pick-up in volume sufficed 
to lift last-half earnings to $5.01 a 
share vs. only $3.45 during the first 
six months after allowing for reserves 
set up in the earlier period. Volume 
for the first quarter of 1950 has been 
maintained at a favorable rate; al- 
though the March quarter is ordinar- 
ily one of the slowest seasons of the 
year, earnings amounted to $2.20 per 
share, only slightly lower than in the 
previous December quarter when a 
net of $2.73 was realized ; a year ear- 
lier net per share fell to $1.89 from 
$2.77 in the December 1948 quarter. 
With sales up 12.2 per cent from the 
year-earlier period, earnings were 
better by 10.2 per cent. 


Production Rising 


Paperboard production has been 
much higher so far this year than 
during early 1949. Results for a re- 
cent four-week period, ended April 8, 
1950, may be cited. Figures released 
by the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation show paperboard production 
in the United States to have been 93 
per cent of theoretical mill capacity 
against only 78 per cent one year ear- 
lier. Available statistics on actual 
tonnage (compiled by the National 
Paperboard Association) are of ear- 
lier date, but taking January and 
February alone, when mill output was 
at about 92 per cent of capacity, ton- 
nage was up 14 per cent over the cor- 
responding months of 1949. Owing 
to the increased rate of business in 
nearly every field, prospects for the 
rest of this year are favorable, and a 
substantial improvement over 1949 
levels can obviously be expected for 
the first half at least. 
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Cresta Dam across Feather River Gorge where 


din. water is diverted to operate Cresta Power 

sen —— * House down stream. Completed in 1949, these 

River, 168,900 horse- facilities add 100,536 horsepower to system 
- power, began opera- capacity. 
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4 Highlights of the Year's Operations... 1949 
+4 
d : , 
a Gross operating revenues established a new record of $217,225,000. 
Early in 1949 @ second = he increase over the previous year was $12,983,000, or 6.4%. 

st steam electric generating 
aS unit, 148,943 

horsepower, was ee 
1e placed in opera- Sales of both electricity and gas reached new peaks, electricity Y), 
"i oe increasing 13% and gas 2%. Sales of electricity totaled 10,172,- |——4 
"a min — 000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 166,178,000,000 cu. ft. games 




















T- gperert 

55% 
he oa ‘ Service was extended to 113,655 new customers. At the year-end 
er _ EF Za 2,259,215 customers were being supplied in all branches of our operations. 
he ZZ ai 



















Construction expenditures totaled $192,480,000 as the Company reached the 
— of “SUPER INCH” peak of its six-year postwar expansion program. 





Pipe | line under construction to 
transport Texas and 
New Mexico gas 
into Northern 


Construction started on a 34-inch pipe line to transport Texas and New Mexico. 
gas into Northern California—the largest diameter pipe line ever built for high- 


Te pressure transmission of natural gas. 



























New securities with a par value of $136,010,025 were issued and successfully 

en marketed to carry forward our postwar expansion program. 
an 
re- There was a gain of 6,208 in the number of those participating in ownership of the 
| 8, Moss Landing steom Company. At the year-end, the Company had 160,467 stockholders of record. 
well | Seu onder constern 
S0- tion on Monterey Bay. ’ . - oe 
; pees ae A os The California Public Utilities Commission granted an increase in gas 
10n rates, totaling $4,000,000 a year, effective November 28, 1949—our first 
93 ?—- increase in gas rates in twenty-nine years. 
2ar- ——— bos ; , . 

, In October the Company made application for an increase of 6% in electric 
tua rates, or $8,820,000 a year. It was granted effective April 15, 1950, and is the 
mal first increase in our electric rates since 1920. 
eCar- 


and 
was 
ton- 
cor- 


Cosiva Coils cléem Net earnings for the common stock were $2.10 per share, based on average shares out- 
—., eae ies standing. The increases in rates, together with better operating efficiencies, continued 
1951. business growth and prospects for more normal precipitation, are expected to raise 
earnings to more satisfactory levels in 1950. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY Sin rencsco, caurorwa 


A copy of our 1949 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied upon request to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer. 
RLD 
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Pharmaceuticals 





Concluded from page 7 











hormone product of Merck & Com- 
pany, has shown excellent promise in 
treating rheumatoid arthritis and 
rheumatic fever. ACTH, a pituitary 
gland hormone which stimulates the 
adrenals to produce cortisone, also 
has been effective in tests against ar- 
thritis. 


Bright Outlook 


A new vitamin, B-12, has been 
used to combat pernicious anemia and 
a synthetic vitamin K, Synkavit, has 
been found an aid in cancer treat- 
ment. Tibione or TB-1, a chemical 
discovery of the German Bayer Com- 
pany produced in the United States 
by Schenley Laboratories, may be 
helpful in fighting tuberculosis. And 
further discoveries are on the hori- 
zon. All these factors point toward 
a steady growth of the American drug 
industry for some years to come. 


Although the industry has much 
“glamour,” the investor must recog- 
nize that the field is highly competi- 
tive. New discoveries are quickly 
taken up by several companies in the 
field and prices are pared rapidly, 
causing any windfall profits to dis- 
appear in a very short time. 

The history of penicillin provides 
an excellent illustration of this pro- 
cess. Seven years ago, 100,000 units 
of penicillin sold at bulk price of 
$20; today, the price for the same 
quantity is 414 cents at the manufac- 
turing level. Thus, penicillin has 
changed from a high profit pharma- 
ceutical specialty to a‘mass-produced 
low-margin pharmaceutical _ staple. 
Streptomycin has followed the same 
pattern and other new products can 
be expected to go through similar 
adjustments. 

An adverse factor in the short term 
picture is the current uncertain out- 
look for export trade, which normally 
accounts for a large segment of total 
business done by American drug 
makers. 

Present indications are that some 
members of the industry will suffer 


from the currency devaluations which 
took place in numerous foreign coun- 
tries last year and steady increases in 
foreign production may cut exports 
of certain products. Streptomycin ap- 
pears to be especially vulnerable in 
this respect. Approximately 75 per 
cent of last year’s output was shipped 
abroad. 


Best Policy 


It would seem wisest for an in- 
vestor to look at the drug companies 
as long term growth situations and 
to commit funds on this basis, rather 
than in the hope of spectacular short 
term price advances. Recent publicity 
about new discoveries reported by 
several firms has caused prices for 
various equities in the group to rise 
sharply. However, investors should 
not allow themselves to be swayed by 
emotion and should select issues 
whose records indicate consistent 
earning power, good management, 
aggressive and productive research, 
and sound finances. Commitments 
made on this basis should prove them- 
selves satisfactory media for the con- 
servative investor. 





an unbroken 
record 


of dividends declared 


Abbott Laboratories 





NORTH CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers of Fine Pharmaceutical, 


Biological and Chemical Products since 1888 


TRADED 1929_ chicago Stock Exchange 1937_ New York Stock Exchange 


1949 — san Francisco Stock Exchange 1949_ Midwest Stock Exchange 


3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
NO PREFERRED STOCK 


ILLINOIS 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 


1949—Adijusted on basis 


1949 @ 1.80 < oF 2-For-1 stock split - 
1948 @ 3.40 

1947 @ 3.25 

1946 @ 2.87 < ana rights 

1945 @ 2.20 
1944 @ 2.20 < 
1943 @ 2.00 
1942 @ 1.90 
1941 @ 2.15 
1940 @ 2.15 
1939 @ 2.05 < 
1938 @ 1.70 
1937 @ 2.10 
1936 @ 2.07 < 1936—3-for-1 stock split 
1935 @ 2.45 < 
1934 @ 2.50 
1933 @ 2.00 
1932 @ 2.12. 
1931 @ 2.50 
1930 @ 2.00 
1929 @ 2.42 


1946—2-for-1 stock split 


1944—rights voted 


1939—5% stock dividend 
and rights 





1935—33'AQ& stock dividend 


*ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 
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Highly purified wood cellulose is one of the Country’s most important chemical 
raw materials. 


More than eighty per cent of all the viscose rayon and acetate yarns produced 
in this country are made from it. These yarns find their way into the daily living of 
everyone, in many types of wearing apparel for men, women, and children—and 
in a wide variety of other familiar articles. 


The tire manufacturers use purified wood cellulose in increasingly large quan- 
tities in the form of high-strength viscose rayon cords and fabrics that lengthen 
the lives of automobile and truck tires. 

Cellophane is made from purified wood cellulose, and so is another widely 
used transparent packaging material—cellulose acetate sheet and film. 


Photographic film and paper—vulcanized fiber—lacquers—and many other 
related products also are made from this basic raw material. 





Supplying highly purified wood cellulose produced by chemical processes is 

Rayonier’s. job. A large part of the wood we use comes from our own forest prop- 

_ erties, which are under management that keeps them continuously productive. 
Research by our scientists has resulted in a number of types of wood cellulose, each 

developed to give best results in making the end products for which it is used. 


RAYONIER 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 


PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE for TEXTILES * TIRE CORD © CELLOPHANE © PLASTICS 
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FARM PORTRAIT 














Older Sister of the ‘Deep Freeze’’ 















In thousands of farm homes, the rich bounty of the 
summer is still carefully preserved in jars for winter use— 
although newer methods are rapidly being adopted. 

Another better practice that is rapidly widening is the 
considered use of the correct fertilizer. Many of the best 
of these are compounded with potash—often with 
Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, and a 
vital soil nutrient that provides increased soil fertility 
and greater resistance to disease and drought. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. of, New 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


| 62/63% K20 But agriculture is not the sole user of potash. Potash 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH = serves industry, too. For potash is an essential factor in the 
| 48/52% K.0 manufacture of glass, matches, soap, black powder, drugs, 


MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K,0 high-octane gasoline, and various other chemicals. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, iInc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
















JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR COMPANY 


r Producers of 


Crude Sulphur 









Offices: Mines: 
New Orleans, La. Brazoria County, Texas 
Houston, Texas Fort Bend County, Texas 
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Fertilizers 





Concluded from page 6 








strike which tied up mines of three 
of the five principal potash producers 
late in 1949 have been overcome, 
and deliveries will not be affected se- 
riously. 

One phase of the industry presents 
an interesting cycle. In prehistoric 
ages growing plants stored up nitro- 
gen, were covered by soil and rock 
slides, and eventually became coal. 
The coal today is being made into 
coke, and in the process the nitrogen 
captured eons ago escapes in the form 
of ammonia gas. Combined with sul- 
phuric acid to make sulphate of am- 
monia, the crystals, which contain 
20.6 per cent fertilizer nitrogen and 
23 per cent fertilizer sulphur, are used 
in the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizer and used to stimulate the 
growth of more plants to capture 
more nitrogen. 

Sulphate of ammonia crystals also 
are applied direct to the soil by many 
growers. Raw ground phosphate rock 
also is used extensively in some areas 
for direct application on farms. 


Quality Varies 


Shares of. the four fertilizer lead- 
ers presented in the tabulation on 
page six are of varying quality. 
American Agricultural Chemical, dat- 
ing from 1893 and reorganized in 
1931, has paid dividends without in- 
terruption since 1934. International 
Minerals and Chemical derives half of 
its revenues from fertilizer sales, the 
remainder from a variety of chemi- 
cals. Recapitalized in 1942, it has 
paid dividends ever since. Basically 


‘speculative, the shares are improving 


in quality. Tennessee Corporation 
paid dividends irregularly from 1903 
to 1940, but has made distributions in 
every year since then. It produces 
sulphur and other fertilizer chemi- 
cals as well as commercial fertilizer 
and has a substantial interest in 
copper production—its original ac- 
tivity. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical is high- 
ly speculative. No dividends ever 
have been paid on the common stock, 
and the company is $73.50 per share 
in arrears on its 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 
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Chemicals As Investments 





Concluded from page 5 








The generalizations above do not 
apply with equal force to all the ma- 
jor divisions of the chemical industry. 
The fertilizer companies, for instance, 
have had rather spotty records and 
have failed to catch the fancy of in- 
vestors for this reason and also be- 
cause they are not considered to share 
the full growth potentialities of gen- 
eral chemical producers. According- 
ly, they sell at much more modest 
valuations in relation to earnings and, 
when paying dividends, provide con- 
siderably larger yields. The sulphur 
and carbon black shares also offer re- 
turns which interest the income- 
minded, since their large depletion 
charges permit generous dividends 
and they do not possess as much 
glamor as the large widely-diversified 
enterprises which are constantly de- 
veloping new products. 

The market action of chemical 
shares appears to have undergone a 
change since the mid-thirties. Prior 
to that time the group as a whole had 
been at least as volatile in its cyclical 
movements as had other industrial 
shares. But chemicals did not par- 
ticipate in the final phase of the 1932- 
37 advance, nor did they suffer as 
severely as did other stocks during 
the market deflation of the next five 
years. Their advance from 1942 to 
1946 was also somewhat smaller than 
average, 

During the past year or so, how- 
ever, they have outperformed the 
market by a substantial margin. This 
is logical, considering their generally 
superior earnings showing during 
1949. Such an influence is, of course, 
temporary; the typical investor in 
chemical shares is looking ahead five 
years or more in the expectation that 
the industry’s strong growth poten- 
tial will enable its equity issues to 
give a good account of themselves on 
a long term basis. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
WYO opttetee set May 1 
Se er . 
Bearings Co. of Amer.—Ilst mtge. : ’ 
CONV. GER, GEL. cceccccciicccse 8,000 May 15 
Connecticut Power Co.—Iist & gen. 
mtge. ser. C 3%s, 1975........ 125,000 May 1 
Francisco Sugar Co. — coll. 
GE, TUE | asdnsccdeciene<eaneed 120,000 May 15 
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SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF 
KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 
Excellent dimensional stability 
Excellent electrical properties 


Good heat resistance— 
200°F. for Type 8 


Good chemical and moisture 
resistance 


Tasteless and odorless 
Unlimited color range 


Light weight gives more 
pieces per pound 
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Plastics 











LOWER MATERIAL COSTS. Look at your product 
through the eyes of a cost accountant. Could it 
be made at lower cost if all or part were made of 
Koppers Perfected Polystyrene? 

Plastics will usually cut costs over other mate- 
rials ... and Polystyrene is the lowest in cost of 
all thermoplastics. 


LOWER MOLDING COSTS. All types of Koppers 


' Polystyrene are now available externally lubri- 


= 


cated to meet all of your intricate molding re- 
quirements. These types are designated as Kop- 
pers 31, 71, and 81 respectively. You will get an 
unusually fast molding cycle, better moldability 
and easy release from the mold by using any one 
of these Koppers Polystyrenes . .. and these 
advantages will result in lower molding costs. 


Koppers Engineering Service 

Koppers staff of technical experts is thoroughly 
experienced in practical molding problems. 
These men can help you improve your molding 
process to obtain a better molding cycle. A call 
on the phone will quickly bring a Koppers 
“trouble shooter” to your assistance — without 
obligation, 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional offices: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 


Koppers Company, Inc. | 
I Chemical Division, Dept. FW-4 | 
| Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Please send your booklet on Koppers 1950 Poly- | 
l styrenes. | 
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For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 
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| AMERICAN 
| BUSINESS 
| SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 
63 Wall Street, New York 
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ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 














Bankers avoid open comment on Truman plan for loans 


to small business—Television boom stirs misgivings 


—— interests in Wall Street 
and throughout the country have 
learned over the past 20 years that 
the surest way to feed an attack on 
the private capital system is to come 
out boldly against any legislation 
threatening it. So it was that no 
Street banker speaking for general 
sentiment had anything to say for 
publication on President Truman’s 
proposals to make credit easy for 
small business. But it was not diff- 
cult to get all the main arguments 
against the scheme. 

The Chase National Bank in Janu- 
ary announced it had segregated sev- 
eral million dollars to be offered to 
small business enterprises, the loans 
to be initiated by correspondent banks 
across the country. The Chase would 
take up to 90 per cent of each loan. 
Local banks would do the investi- 
gating and handle the paper work for 
a fee. Chase has made no statement 
about the results in the first three 
months of the experiment. But it 
has been learned that the inquiry for 
loans under this arrangement have 
been startlingly few. Possibly the 
Chase’s experience will be part of the 
testimony at hearings on any bill in- 
troduced in Congress to carry out the 
President’s purpose. 
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is the title of an informative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by the author 
which gained over 200% net during the past seven years, with adequate diversi- 
fication among well-known listed stocks. , 
movement, he sets forth a plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 

The method used, which has withstood the test of actual experience for more 
than 17 years, is explained in simple language—without mystery or reservation. 

To receive your copy of “PROFITS without FORECASTING” just send $1, 
together with your name and address to 


GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Forecasting” 


Without attempting to forecast any price 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














It will probably be argued against 
the Truman plan that private banking 
facilities can fill any demands from 
small business for loans that measure 
up to safe credit standards. Also that 
a Federal agency created to insure 
such small loans will develop busi- 
ness only to the extent that the bars 
against unworthy loans are let down. 
The danger of mixing credit with 
politics on a wide scale has been em- 
phasized by “off the record” com- 
ments by bankers. 


Oldtimers in the brokerage busi- 
ness who survived the 1929 crash and 
are still in there on a “reduced cir- 
cumstances” basis, are now watching 
with many misgivings the wild 
scramble to get in on the ground 
floor in the television industry. For 
weeks video stocks have been the 
market leaders. A little over two 
decades ago any stock having the re- 
motest connection with radio was bid 
up to an outlandish price. 

The same kind of speculative fever 
behind that market episode is now 
seen as the sustaining force in back of 
the movement in television stocks. 
The only difference, as those same 
oldtimers point out, is that the kind 
of pool operations that proved so 
effective in whipping up speculative 
sentiment two decades ago is now 
forbidden by law. It is known that 
the SEC has been watching carefully 
the gyrations in television stocks. On 
the other hand, the evidence that a 
new and prosperous industry is here 
to stay is more glaring in the case of 
video than it was in radio. That evi- 
dence is the rapidly growing stand of 
shiny aerials. sprouting from the roof- 
tops. 


The question: What is a blue 
chip (stock marketwise) was dis- 
cussed anew when Allied Chemical & 
Dye decided to split the stock four- 
for-one. A blue chip as used in many 
gambling games denotes high money 
value. In that sense. the term was 
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applied many years ago to stocks hav- 
ing a high market value. To the ex- 
tent that high market value in stocks 
usually denoted high quality, the term 
then was applied to any stock of proven 
merit. Allied Chemical, therefore, will 
be regarded as a blue chip after its 
dollar value per share has been re- 
duced by 75 per cent. 

Du Pont didn’t lose its blue chip 
status when it split. Neither did a 
dozen or more quality stocks after 
their split-ups in the post war period. 
As the high priced stocks are re- 
duced in number one after another, 
the more certain some market people 
become that something will be done 
about American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. Many changes have been made 
in the A. T. & T. management since 
the Gifford administration proclaimed 
against a stock split. That was more 
than twenty years ago when the stock 
was selling above $300. Since then 
the stock outstanding has passed 27 
million shares and the stockholder list 
has grown to one million. The high 
price has not stood in the way of 
broad public distribution, or in the 
ability of the Bell System to raise 
billions of dollars through the issu- 
ance of stock, most of it by the in- 
direct, convertible debenture formula. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Peninsular Telephone Company: 50,- 
938 shares of common stock to be offered 
stockholders on a 1-for-5 basis. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 


Illinois Power Company: $10,000,000 
first 234s due 1980. (Offered April 14 at 
100.61%.) 


El Paso Natural Gas Company: 63,- 
232 shares of $4.25 convertible second 
preferred stock. (Offered April 17 to 
warrant holders at $102 per share.) 


American Trust Company: 118,963 
shares of common stock. (Offered April 
18 to warrant holders at $44.42 per 
share.) 


Ohio Edison Company: $58,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds due 1980. Com- 
petitive bidding. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company: $8,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1980. Competitive bidding. Also 186,341 
shares of $40 par preferred stock to be 
offered common stockholders of record 
May 5 on the basis of one preferred for 
each four common shares held. 


Toledo Edison Company: 4,102,000 
shares of common stock of which 400,- 
000 shares will be sold at competitive 
bidding and the balance offered to com- 
mon stockholders of Cities Service Com- 
pany on a share-for-share basis; terms 
of the latter to be filed by amendment. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


INVITATION FOR BIDS FOR PURCHASE OF 
BONDS 


Bids for the purchase as a whole of an issue of $26,000,000 principal 
amount of First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, % Series due 
1980, of Public Service Electric and Gas Company (herein referred to 
as the ‘‘Company’’) will be received by the Company at its office, 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J., up to 11 A.M., Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, on Tuesday, May 2, 1950, or on such later date as may 
be fixed by the Company as provided in its Statement of Terms and 
Conditions Relating to Bids. 


Copies of the Prospectus relating to such Bonds, of such Statement of 
Terms and Conditions and of other relevant documents referred to in 
such Statement may be examined, and ‘copies of certain of such docu- 
ments may be obtained, at the Company’s office, 80 Park Place, Newark 
1, N. J. Bids for the Bonds will be considered only from persons who 
have received a copy of such Prospectus and only if made in accordance 
with and subject to the terms and conditions of such Statement. 


INFORMATION MEETING 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company hereby invites prospective 
bidders for the purchase of its $26,000,000 principal amount of First 
and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, % Series due 1980, to attend a 
meeting to be held at the Company’s office, at 11 A.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, on Thursday, April 27, 1950, for the purpose of reviewing the 
information contained in the Registration Statement and Prospectus. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J. By Grorce H. BLake, 
April 19, 1950. President. 
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What Financial World 
Gives You For $18 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR $18.00 
(LESS THAN 5 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 


(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD tto keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which ulti- 
mately determine stock values and market prices; 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 

(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) Revised “Stock Factograph” Book, 35th Edition, Handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual, 288 pages (8% x 10% inches). (Book sold 
separately for $4.50.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (Apr. 26) 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 

FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, 

with latest Annual 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(C Check here if subscription is NEW. . . . [] Check here if RENEWAL. 
Penna A901, 084 lxuiG .enig tr. ceew. spolbiee. Aerpeg. a8 le. dui .e. cco Ges 
Sita, teeta tld hb sanniwatelioh adh Nie Sehsoelt 46ile el bee- mide sassan ss 
AS 621 i ON MN he arial: Bed Zone...... ee ere 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


(] Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Shows Price 
Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. Alone, $1.25. 


(0 FREE! Check here (add 25 cents) for “11-YEAR RECORD” (1937-1947) of N. Y.S.E. 
Common Stocks. Price alone, $1.50. 


_ Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck, they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 47 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


(1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C- Income C Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Abicoss ... >. 68h oso Ree oe oe mE hirer aye 
(April 26) 





Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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outstripped by synthetic resins, the 
largest single sub-group in the cate- 
gory of plastics. Most of the growth 
in the latter field has occurred with- 
in the last ten years; it is estimated 
that plastics consumption increased 
by 50 per cent between 1946 and 
1949. Even greater advances have 
been scored by some individual items 
such as polystyrene. There seems 
little question that plastics are slated 
for further growth to a degree which 
will dwarf their showing to date. 
Starting with rayon around the 
time of World War I, synthetic fibres 
have taken over a considerable share 
of the textile market and in recent 
years have invaded other fields as 
well. Nylon, now a household word, 
was introduced on a commercial basis 
only a little over ten years ago and 
has since been joined by saran, 
vinyon, fiberglas, orlon and a host of 
others. It seems probable that further 
advances for synthetic fibres, which 
should be substantial, will be relative- 
ly greater in non-textile applications. 


Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber is another new 
field which has a good future, but it 
has met with a temporary reversal 
since the war ended because of re- 
newed availability of natural rubber 
and the desirability of using some 
natural along with the synthetic prod- 
uct in tires, particularly truck tires. 
Development of cold rubber and pos- 
sible further advances of a technologi- 
cal nature should eventually push 
synthetic rubber consumption above 
the 1946 peak. 

The key to the development of all 
the new products introduced by the 
chemical industry within the past fifty 
years (and to be introduced by it in 
the future) is research. But research 
is not directed solely at new prod- 
ucts; it is alsa used to develop more 
efficient processes, to replace raw ma- 
terials currently used with others 
which may be cheaper or more 
abundant, and to develop new mar- 
kets for products already existing. 
Introduction of an entirely new item 
such as nylon or synthetic rubber is 
spectacular, but the other objectives 
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| This announcement is not, and is not to be construed as, an offer to sell, or @ solicitation | 


of an offer to buy, any of these securities. 


NEW ISSUE 





New York Time, on May 2, 1950. 





$75,644,900 


Phillips Petroleum Company 


236% Debentures due 1975 | 
(Convertible into Common Stock to May 1, 1960) 


The Company is offering to the holders of its outstanding Common Stock of record at 
the close of business on April 18, 1950, Rights to Subscribe at 100.50% for the above 
Debentures, in the ratio of $100 principal amount of Debentures for each eight shares of 
Common Stock then held of record. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., | 


The Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsub- 
scribed Debentures and, prior to expiration of the Subscription Warrants, may offer and 
sell Debentures, including Debentures purchased by them through the exercise of Sub- 
scription Warrants, at prices not less than the Subscription Price set forth above, less 
any concession allowed to dealers, and not greater than the highest price at which the 


April 19, 1950 | 











Debentures are being currently offered in the over-the-counter market by other dealers 
plus the amount of any concession allowed to dealers and accrued interest. After expira- 
tion of the Subscription Warrants, the Underwriters may make one or more private or 
public offerings of the Debentures at prices to be determined. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 











are equally important in the effort to 
expand earning power. 

Research is expensive, and the con- 
stant physical changes which it brings 
about are even more expensive. Ob- 
solescence runs high in a chemical 
plant, and additions to productive 
capacity must be made frequently as 
new products are brought into 
volume production and output of 
others is expanded. Growth in sales 
has taken place at so fast a rate in 
recent years that, despite large net 
earnings and substantial charges for 
depreciation and obsolescence, a num- 
of companies have had to raise ad- 
ditional capital. Thus, it is no longer 
unusual to find a chemical enter- 
prise with a substantial funded debt. 

In other industries, resort to debt 
rather than equity financing has some- 
times been a sign of approaching ma- 
turity after a long period of initial 
growth. For the chemicals, however, 
it should have no such significance. 
The shortage of equity capital and the 
exceptional size of the capital outlays 
chemical producers have been forced 
to make in recent years furnish an 
adequate explanation for the increase 
in debt. Unlike the food, clothing 














PEABODY ] 
COAL COMPANY | 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following: 
Quarterly dividend of 3114 cents 
per share on the 5% Convertible 
Prior Preferred shares of the 
Company. 


Quarterly dividend of 10 cents 
per share on the Common shares 
of the Company. 


The foregoing dividends are payable 
June 1, 1950 to shareholders of record 
| at the close of business May 1, 1950. 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, Jr. 
President 
April 17, 1950 























and some other industries which can 
show long term growth in sales only 
in proportion to advances in the pop- 
ulation and the standard of living, 
the chemical group is in position to 
make its own market. As long as 
new chemical products and new 
chemical needs can be created, there 
will be no effective ceiling on demand, 
and the expansion witnessed during 
the past half century will continue. 
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Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as The Aviation Corporation; present title ( AY) 
adopted March 25, 1947. Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. Number of stock- 

holders (November 30, 1949): Preferred, 6,672; common, 49,673. 

Capitalization: 

te be SP Pe oe Ode bi. *$9,350,000 
+Preferred stock $2.25 cum. CONV. (NO PAT) .....-..eereeesecccececccvese 241,552 shs 
Cen WINE AGO RE) Sins os en cs cnSsn ves ieee cccssdanenseseecaebeseae 6,618,319 shs 





*Sold to life insurance companies in 1949. +Callable at $53 through December 1, 
1951; $52 through December 1, 1952; $51 through December 1, 1953, $50 thereafter; 
convertible into 5.88 common shares. 


Business: In 1946, acquired Crosley Corporation (refrigera- 
tors, radio and television receivers, washing machines, kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, electric water heaters), accounting for 57% 
of half 1949 sales; also New Idea (farm equipment) and Ameri- 
can Central (steel sinks and cabinets); in 1947, acquired Nash- 
ville Corp. (kitchen ranges and freezers). Lycoming-Spencer 
division makes aircraft motors and home heaters. Wholly 
owns Crosley Broadcasting and has large investments in ACF- 
Brill, New York Shipbuilding, Pan American Airways and 
American Airlines. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $34.7 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $18.4 million. Book 
value of common stock, $7.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: On common, 1938, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification of operations and increased capac- 
ity provide some degree of stability to over-all results; but 
over the longer term, sales volume, returns from affiliated 
interests and earnings may be expected to follow general busi- 
ness trends. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ao PRICE ane OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 944 1945 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$0.74 *$0.53 “$0. 54 *+$0.49 *t90" 13 7$0.96 $1.11 $0.54 


Calendar years 





Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.60 0.30 
ee 4% 6% 6 10% 14% 7% 7% 7% 
ES ccckveusceeeee 2% 38% 3% 5% 6% 45% 4% 4% 

*Revised. Excludes profits from sales of securities, $0.51 in 1945, $1.92 in 1946, 


$0.39 in 1947. 





Boeing Airplane Company 





Incorporated: 1934, Delaware, acquiring certain assets and business of (B A) 
United Aircraft & Transport; business started 1916. Office: 7755 East 

Marginal Way, Seattle 14, Washington. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 

in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): About 14,655. 
Capitalization: 

SE SN Locks sccm ocecanc eas eeeal eae ones ees e ees aeneus sneer serene Non 
SPRDURES SUDO: AOo MUNED -< occcccscancabesnadboes wets oe cen enene nobus mane 1,082,454 i 


Business: A leading manufacturer of military and commer- 
cial planes; specializes in four-engine craft. Newer models in- 
clude the twindeck commercial Stratocruiser, B-50 and B-54 
Superfortress bombers, C-97 Stratofreighter cargo and troop 
transport, and Stratojet bomber, for the Air Force; and L-15 
scout plane for the Field Forces. Has completed preliminary 
tests of a lightweight gas turbine-powered truck engine. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $39.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $26.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $42.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings hinge largely on direction and 
volume of Government airplane program, and to a lesser 
degree on commercial business. Stratocrwiser commercial 
plane project, however, has been a source of heavy loss, which 
later may be partly recovered. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $4.84 $4.14 $4.85 $5.99 D$0.30 D$0.41 $1.59 $4.08 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 

OPO ere 21% 21% 19% 34% “35 24% 29% 25% 

RSE 13% 11% 125 17% 18 14% 19% 17% 
D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1917, Maryland, as reorganization of a company formed in (CRT) 
1904. Office: 120 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. Annual meeting: 

Second Wednesday in May at 10 Light Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

oo of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 421; common, 

10,003. 

Capitalization: 

ee | eee, Pe eee nr Perna eT yay Trey ee 
Capital stock (si DOL) ibn b cc cece b Cee Ose el cube ec sebeeuteahecd sabe shse 1,622, 739. she 


Business: A leading manufacturer of asphalt roofing shingles 
and sidings; also the third largest maker of gypsum products, 
and makes lath, fibre wallboard, building insulation and 
acoustical tile. Chief outlet is the construction industry. 
Trade names include: Certain-teed, Beaver, Vulcanite and 
Bestwall. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $10.1 million; ratio, 5.0-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; U. S. and 
Canadian Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of stock, $16.10 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918, 1920-21, 1925-28 and 1946 
to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should continue satisfactory for 
duration of a high level of building activity, but over the 
longer term, results will show wide cyclical swings. 

Comment: Debt elimination and retirement of preference 
stock have improved position of the stock, but cyclical nature 
of construction industry requires a speculative rating for the 
shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.27 $0.55 $0.38 $0.60 $2.37 *$3.75 $4.02 $2.84 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.30 0.60 1.30 1.00 
rR 3% 7% 9 16% 25% 21% 20 16% 
DE ccunckbsenteaes 1% 3 45% : 4 14% 115% 12% 9% 


*After $0.44 contingency reserve. 





The Dayton Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1905, Ohio. Office: 2342 West Riverside Avenue, Dayton 1, (D AY} 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in February. Number of stock- } 
holders (October 31, 1949): Preference and common, 7,189 

Capitalization: 

Ee ROE I bs oe wack cece kes sa cinc as ceed teeeeses satus hesbewentastene $2,939,358 
“Class A preference stock $2 cum. ($35 par)......ccccccsccccccccccccccs 46,318 s 
i | Steere free cite tee rt 453,341 shs 


*Callable at $35 per share. 


Business: Major products are specialized mechanical goods 
such as V-belts for automotive, industrial, railroad and agri- 
cultural uses; rollers and other products used in the printing 
industry; rubber parts for textile processing machinery; and 
premium replacement tires and tubes for automobiles and 
trucks. Entered foam rubber business in July, 1949, introduc- 
ing a new type Koolfoam pillow. Participates with seven 
others in operating Colymer Corp., synthetic rubber producer 
and commercial developer of “cold rubber.” 

Management: Alert. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, October 
31, 1949, $5.8 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $571,533; inven- 
— $5.3 million. Book value of common stock, $16.76 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preference stock 
since clearance of arrears in 1937; on common, 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Company has maintained a strong position in a 
normally cyclical and competitive business by active research 
and development and a broadening of diversification; new 
sponge and “cold rubber” lines possess growth possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment quality; common 
a better-than-average equity among rubber “independents.” 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... ¢$1.21 $1.49 $1.95 $0.75 $4.43 $3.80 $1.44 D$0.38 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 
DED* nckexruv awa 6% 9 uy 25% 34% 23% td 13% 
SLow — swathes Saunas 3% a4 ™ 11% 16% 12% 1% 


~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock ie. in 1946. Includes 6c postwar refund. §N. Y. Curb 
Exchange to April 15, 1946, N. Y. Stock Exchange thereafter. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major ae ew = Pi Hildrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day eee ahie iaeeed 
before the record date. uidrs, | Mid-Continent Pet......75¢ 6-15 5-15 INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Pay- _ of Mid-West Abrasive ..... 5c 6-1 5-18 OF ILLINOIS 
Company able Record | Midwest Oil ........... 50c 6-15 5-15 SEVENTY- EIGHTH 
ACHE THUG é cbind asec ccs 40c 6-12 5-23 PE iaes sanereens dee E50c 6-15 5-15 CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Affiliated Gas Equip.....15c 5-1 4-19 | Minneapolis-Moline ..... 30c 5-15 4-28 a ON COMMON STOCK 
Alaska Packers Assn.....$5 4-20 4-15 Do $5.50 pf........ $1.37% 5-15 4-28 a 
Allied Int’l Investing....10c 5-15 4-28 Or faa 37%c 8605-15 = 4-28 = The Beard of Btrestere destaned : 
Amerex Holding ....... 70c 6-10 5-17 | Minnesota — & Mfg..70c 6-12 5-22 7: Zastaen Meat ak BOGh aanlieted 
Am. Steel Foundries... .60c 6-15 5-25 Do $4 p Cp eetedcoscces $1 6-12 5-22 ee share, payable June 1, 1950 to 
Amer. Water Works....30c 5-15 5-1 | Morrell Gites & Co.. a 4-29 4-6 - stockholders of record at the 
Arizona Edison ........ 30c 6-15 6-1} Motor Products ........ 5-15 5-2 S close of business May 15, 1950. 
At’l Coast Line Co....... $2 6-12 5-15 | Mountain Producers ... “3a 6-15 5-15 . D. L. man JR. 
At’l Coast Line R.R...... $1 6-12 5-15 Re sebani gente: ot oh et: #2 April 11, 1950 aay 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe...... 25c 5-1 4-24 | Nat'l Linen Service..... eS ide . O99 0 
Do 434% pf. SLi} 6 1 $15 | Nebraskaclowa Packing.6e 6-1 5-1 | | inencngshe Gonmamer teva oe 
California El. Power....15c 6-1 5-10 | New Bedford Rayon nidiee sii didacecania 
Castle (A.M.) & Co.....50c 5-10 4-28 Cl. A wc cece cence eens $1 5-2 4-24 ere oman 125 Saresalien 
Cent. Elec. & Gas....... 15c 4-29 4-19 | New Process ...........50c 5-1 4-20 pomp rvonmbyresortrre 
Central Foundry ....... 30c 5-16 5-2 | North American Oil cuthednis bhadiien Gtideians 
City Auto Stamping....40c 6-1 5-19 Consolidated ...... o--$1 5-5 4-25 aiuntaabentiineems 
City Investing ......... 15c 5-15 5-1.| North Cent. Texas Oil..25¢ 5-15 5-1 phen 
Columbus & Southern Owens-Illinois-Glass ....75c » 5-15 4-29 
Ohio El. 414% pf....$1.06 5-1 4-15 | Pacific Gas & El. 
Commonwealth Int’l, Ltd.*5c 5-15 5-1 og eet 37%c 5-15 4-28 
Consumers Power ...... 50c 5-20 5-5 Do 5%4% pf. ....... 3434c 5-15 4-28 
Do $4.50 pf....... $1.12% 7-1 6-9] Do 5% pf.......... 31%4c 5-15 4-28 
ae Se on —e rie _ : pt Do 5% red. pf. A... 31746 s15 +2 
ontainer Corp. 4% pf.... - - D red. Te | G2 F. 
Coot Wana. Vamioh. cite. .&-1 $45 aetna Soe PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd. *50c 5-15 4-20 | Peabody Coal .......... it G& ic Sea COMPANY 
Dayton Power & Light..50c 6-1 5-10 De S Miesii...... 31%4c 6-1 5-1 
Derby Oil (Kan.)...... 25c 6-20 6-5 — eee 25c 9-1 8-10 CO), ' 7 
eo) ee . i. Fe a eee 25c 12-1 11-10 nee BE otice 
Empire Dist. El. 5% pf..$1.25 6-1 5-15 Public Sev (N. H.) ieee al 
Ferro Enamel .......... 35c 426-23 «6-5 3.3590 ph. ......-e0eee c 2 . sn 
Firestone Tire & Rubber SEE EE avid eacecg oo asd Sc 6-1 5-3 pe ee se em _ oe 
434% pl. .... 5000 $1.12% 6-1 5-15 | Rayonier, Inc. ......... 50c 5-15 4-28 iinet 43% Potiened Gal. 
Foote-Bros. Gear & Reynolds Sy J. ) Tob.. .50c 5-15 4-25 and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
| Oe ee ee 5c 5-1 421 ck SS ee 50c 5-15 4-25 Preferred Stock have been declared, 
EO eer eer TF El0c 5-1 4-21 | Rohm & Haas BPi scene at 40c 6-1 5-12 payable May 1, 1950, to stock- 
Do $0.60 pf........... Se S 1 421 | Rowe Corp ..........4. 20c 6-15 5-22 nooner atone rey the close of 
Foster & Kleiser...... W2¥ec 5-15 5-1 | St. Regis Paper......... = <¢.:-"e5 a a ae 
Gar Wood Ind. Do 4.40% pf........ $1.10 7-1 6-2 saatinaiatts 
. 2 ee 56%c 5-15 5-1 | Sherwin-Williams ....62%c 5-15 4-28 C. WINNER, 
General Cigar .......... 25c «66-15 Ss“ 5-12 DO Oe Sire evews. wc cess $1 6-1 5-15 Treasurer 
ke, 2 ae $1.75 6-1 5-12 | Sonotone Corp. .......... 8c 630 6-1 
Harbison-Walker Ref. ..50c 6-1 5-11 Do $1.25 pf. A...... 31%4c 6-30 6-1 
Hershey Chocolate ..... 50c 5-15 4-25 | Soundview Pulp ........ 75c 45-31 ~=—5-15 
Do 4%4% pf. A..... 53%c 8-15 7-25 | Southern Natural Gas...50c 6-12 5-31 
Do 44% pf. B..... 56%c 8-15 7-25 | Spencer Kellogg & Sons.50c 6-10 5-12 
Hooker Electrochemical..40c 5-26 5-2 | Standard Oil (Ind.)..... 50c 6-9 5-10 
Holly Stores 5% pf....31%c 5-1 4-20 | Stein (A.) & Co........ 50c 5-15 5-1 
—— (Geo. A.) ler 5K a Stevens (J. P.) & Co....50c 5-1 4-21 
O. se eerecee renee aes 4 ere 25c 6-15 5-25 
I 
Do 8% ph Avvsssscl2ise | $31 $15 | Tide Water Power......18 5:18 428 | | THE DAYTON POWER AND 
Idaho Power ........... 45c 5-20 4-25 nion Asbestos & Rub...23¢  7- -10 NY 
Illinois Brick .......... 0c. 5-1 4-26 | U.S. Spring & Bumper..l5c 5-15 5-1 yoaeaicsaganian 
United Wallpaper 4% pf..50c 7-14 6-28 DAYTON, OHIO 
a 7 . bi tromag 5 i PAE Oe Westinghouse Air Brake.50c 6-15 5-16 
nt’ n r : ‘* ‘ . ous 
$1. @ CL. rane ri : _- *50c 7-3 6-9 | White’s Auto Stores..12%c 5-15 5-1 Voth mania Quarterly Dividend 
Int’l Utilities ........... 25c 6-1 5-10 | Wilcox Oil ............ ISc 5-22 4-28 Redon tenes tes dees ¢ 
Intertype Corp. ........ 50c 6-15 6-1 rene I sr xP 8c 5-15 429 eas enae Camnan Shae of the Com- 
Kayser (Julius) ........ 2c 6-15 61 5% pi. eurey yeti 25 (5.14 4-15 ~ pany, payable on June 1, 1950 to 
Keystone Steel & Wire..40c 6-15 5-31 rn aes reaps —e - the close of 
Do KESTER REE RAO E50c 6-15 5-31 Accumulations oa ak oe Hash samen a 
Lakey Foundry & Mach..10c. 5-20 5-8 | Burry Biscuit $1.25 pf...3lc 5-15 4-28 pith bios dies 
Life Savers ecesccveceose 40c 6- 1 5- 1 Eastern Sugar Associates P id 
Loblaw Groceterias ....25¢ 6-1 5-5 pipe skort ai $1.25 5-22 4-22 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco.$1 6-1 5-10 Portland Gas & Coke 
i _— nee tee po = Ee ra ae a 1.50 5-1 420 
POR TI, .. natn c Cand c 5- 7 SR Oe OP Se ae : ¥ @ 
McGraw Electric ....... St aan gear Your Dividend Notice in 
McIntyre Porcupine — Stock FINANCIAL WORLD 
Menhaathuesinia & Sc Meng 6-1 51) Pressed Metals ........ 5% 6-20 5-10 Calls Attention of oe to 
6%2% pf. A....... $1.62% 6-1 5-15 E.—Extra. *In Canadian funds. Y.—Year end. the Progress of Your Company 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


General Motors Corporation 





incorporated: 1936, Delaware. Office: 3300 West Sample Street, South (BH A) 
d Ind. Annual a Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders : About 4 
~ teeyp 
eS a ee ee eee eee er None 
TOebital stock * $0. By EE AT oink c0ebnssadcasenbarnkbbacess cee 1,058,790 shs 





*17,625 treasury shares held for options. 


Business: Distributes automatic home appliances such as 
washing, drying and ironing machines, assembled for it by 
other companies from purchased components, and sold under 
the trade name Bendix. Output was 291,074 units in 1949; 
363,826 in 1948; 697,049 in 1947. In 1949, introduced a new 
type of lower-priced agitator washing machine after $2.5 
million development in two years. Acquired H. J. Rand Wash- 
ing Machine Corp. in 1949. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $8.9 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $4.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $6.1 million. Book value of 
stock, $12.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1942 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Industry sales contraction gives evidence of 
leveling off but buyers’ markets have brought increased com- 
petition and much depends upon company’s success in market- 
ing its new lower priced units. 

Comment: Stock carries a considerable risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.11 $0.07 $0.22 $0.16 $3.04 $10.08 $3.78 $0.57 
Dividends paid ..... 0.10 None None None 0.50 3.00 1.12% 0.37% 
PA Onn ceakabee nen —— Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange-—— 25% 21% 11 

BOT cus cssveeenses ———_——__ July, 1947 ——____——_- 14% 9% 6% 





Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 





Incorporated: 1917, New York, to acquire a group of established companies. 

o Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949): 92,329. 

Capitalization: 


i RNR FE inde hn sso cesk wick ccdocsicesuscbssebouShseseuuenesan ene *$150,000,000 
a eeen RR NN IND io ok ndow nhhadncwaae ccd epienpwssceseeenanane ie 28,806,344 shs 


*Notes to insurance companies. 


(UK) 


Business: A leader in the chemical industry. Derives its in- 
come from five principal sources: (1) electric furnace ferro- 
alloys; (2) synthetic organic chemicals; (3) electrodes, carbons 
and batteries and other carbon products; (4) calcium carbide, 
oxygen, industrial gases, dissolved acetylene and oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting equipment; (5) plastics. Research is active 
(over 40% of sales represent products or uses developed in the 
past 20 years) and outlets are widely diversified. Trade names 
include Eveready, Prestone, Linde, Bakelite and Vinylite. 
Recently started making silicone raw materials, and is pre- 
paring for commercial production of its new Dynel staple 
fiber. Several atomic production units are operated for the 
AEC. 

Management: Progressive in developing new markets. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $224.0 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and miscellaneous 
marketable securities, $107.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $35.2 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $16.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 


Outlook: Effect on sales and earnings of fluctuations in the 
general business cycle is cushioned by constant development 
of new products and broadening uses for established items. 


Comment: Capital stock is of investment caliber. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.37 $1.38 $1.36 $1.36 $2.04 $2.66 $8.55 *. ref 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1:00 1.00 1.25 1.67 

TREES 27% 28 27 34 41 36 43 7 

em .dctse dele acees 19% 25 25 26 29% oe 37 &% 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. 
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Incorporated: 1916, Delaware, succeeding a 1908 consolidation of estab- (GM) 
lished businesses. Offices: 3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich. ; 

Broadway and 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 

Friday following first Monday in May at Boxwood and Centerville Roads, Christiana 
Hundred, New Castle County, Del. Number of stockholders: Combined preferred 
(January 9, 1950), 30,714; common (February 16, 1950), 402,970. 


Capitalization: 


TANG COCR GOOG ons sccitec cnc secicccceesectecteccdblvoedeccawess cise ce ce spbicd soc ce 
Preferred stock = cum, (no 


PEST ys Tee Terre rere ye ts. 1,835,644 shs 
{Preferred stock $3.75 cum. (ee | I APT eae ee NS 1,000,000 shs 
SCamaiian Wed CHRON kc ccc cicicccadersceec sunsccetaccdeadsiadpare 48,937,482 shs 





tCallable at $120 per share. {Callable at $105 through November 1, 1951, then less 
$1 every five years to $100 after November 1, 1971. §E. I. du Pont de Nemours owns 
10,000,000 shares (22.7%). 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of motor vehicles 
including Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac 
passenger cars and Chevrolet, Pontiac, and GMC trucks 
and motor coaches. Also makes auto equipment, Frigidaire 
refrigerators and other household appliances, oil burners, 
diesel engines and locomotives, Allison aircraft engines, air 
conditioners and many other products. Output in 1949, 
2,269,459 passenger cars and 501,735 trucks, or about 44% of 
industry totals. 


Management: Includes some of the best automotive talent. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $1,266 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $293 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $486 million. Book value of common stock, $39.58 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon 1917 to date. 


Outlook: Company accounts for more than 40 per cent of 
U. S. auto and truck sales, but activities extend into many 
other lines as well, with the result that sales and earnings 
pretty much follow the general business cycle. 


Comment: Preferreds are high grade; common stock is a 
medium quality investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.55 $3.23 $8.68 $4.07 $1.76 $8.96 

3.0 


$9.72 $14.65 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 4.50 8.00 
High ...cccccccccce 44% 56 66 17% 80% 65% 66 72% 
TOW ccccccvcccccces 30 44% 51% 62 47% sin 50% 51% 





Waldorf System, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1919, a. as a consolidation of three established (WXY) 
companies. Office: 169 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. Annual meeting: 

Fourth Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 

1948): 4,824. 

Capitalization: 

py Ml gn or Me ery MOS ET LOL OE ee eee eee ee *$396,853 
CRDIGRL SIRE SRG UD ac hee ee i asctccetcienies secbancceds st eskdeobeweaee 425,900 shs 





*Mortgage payable. 


Business: Operates 101 lunchrooms and restaurants in 38 
cities in New England and in New York, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; 48 are in Massachusetts, 21 in Boston alone; 
Cleveland has 10, New York City 9. 


Management: Experienced and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$1.4 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $2.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $12.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919 to date. 


Outlook: Changes in consumer income and in industrial and 
commercial employment have important effects upon com- 
pany’s business volume and earnings; however, 30 years’ exist- 
ance without a loss indicates an unusual operating flexibility. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the restaurant industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.. hc: 06 *$1.34 *$1.92 $1.35 $2.05 $1.56 $1.59 $1.29 
Dividends paid ..... 00 1.00 1.25 0.75 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.25 
BAgh 6 .sesceesescce % 11% 14% 20 23 17% 15% 14% 
LOW ..ccccccccccces 6 1% 10% 13% 15 13% 12% 12 


hada 4 
Fh. conan 6 cents per share postwar refund in 1942; 22 cents in 1943; 5 cents in 
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— is our — ——— a RESUME OF ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 
aa twelve years old. Hie was creat . ‘ 
for a definite purpose and is doing | At the annual meeting held April 20, 1950, stock- 
es his job well. Thanks to his name holders overwhelmingly ratified the following 
and the fife in his mouth there is resolutions: 
M) now no mistaking the pronunciation p 
oa of the name Pfeiffer. (1) To reelect directors. 
rred His pleasant picture in our adver- (2) To change the par value of the common stock from 
; tising and his tuneful jingles on the no par to $5 par. 
_ radio constantly remind the people in our market to“Say (3) To increase the total number of common shares au- 
ths Fifer’s for Finest Flavor. thorized to be issued from 750,000 shares to 1,500,000 
she His merry little statue, appearing in most stores and shares. 
—_ taverns where Pfeiffer’s is sold, is an excellent point-of- (4) To issue two shares of new $5 par value stock for 
wns sale display. each share of no par value held. 
Johnny Fifer has become a personality. To many of our NOTE: — Initial trading in the new shares started April 
les customers he is more than a symbol of good beer . . 21, 1950 on the New York Stock Exchange on a 
fac He is an old friend. when-issued basis. 
cks 
ve COMPARISON OF INCOME ACCOUNTS FOR YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
air 1934* 1935** 1940 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
)49, Net sales after all Ex- 
of cise Tames ........0+ $1,693,551 $3,620,998 $3,636,821 $6,028,099 $6,444,487 $10,543,469 $15,085,638 $19,953,731 
Profit from operations. . 532,281 ‘1,126,892 602,447 1,106,860 1,711,218 2,473,005 3,426,032 6,064,736 
b. Net income ....... 451,651 939,092 456,409 427,143 1,035,824 1,603,868  2,143,98 3,767,877 
— Earnings per share..... $1.22 $2.41 $1.06 $ .99 $2.41 $3.73 $4.99 $6.29 
nS * May 15 to December 31 ** First full year of operation 
per 
For a copy of our annual report or other statistical data PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 
ym- concerning our operations, write to us or our financial 
public relations counsel, Gartley & Associates, Inc., 68 3740 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
of William Street, New York City 5, N. Y. DETROIT 7 MICHIGAN 
any 
ngs 




















; a} Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
on are scheduled for dates indicated. 
4.65 § Meetings are frequently moved up a 


12% day or more; or may be postponed. — 
May 1: Archer-Daniels-Midland; Coca- 


Cola International; Eastern Utilities As- 
sociates; General Motors; International 
= § Nickel; Pitney-Bowes. 


KY) May 2: Brown Shoe; Cushman’s Sons; 
General Precision Equipment ; Maytag Co. ;. 
Monarch Machine Tool; Purity Bakeries; 
Timken Roller Bearing; Uarco, Inc. 


)' shs May 3: American Gas & Electric; Atlas 
Powder; Bristol-Myers; Flintkote Co.; 
Vick Chemical; Walgreen Co. 
38 May 4: American Metal; Belden Mfg. 
and May 5: American Chicle; Brunswick- 
ne; | Balke-Collender; Chicago Corp.; Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System; Creole Petro- 
leum ; Dr. Pepper; Great Atlantic & Pacific 
949 Tea; Jamaica Water Supply; Metal Tex- 
’ | tile; Midland Oil; Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator ; Parker Pen; Pfeiffer Brewing; 
Phelps Dodge; Philadelphia Suburban 
Transportation; W. A. Sheaffer Pen. 
and May 8: Bird & Son; Chicago, Rock 
om- | Island & Pacific Railroad; Gleaner Har- 
ist- | vester; Keyes Fibre; United Elastic. 
ity. | May 9: Aluminum Company of Amer- 
itu- — ica; Bangor Hydro-Electric; Brown & 
Bigelow; Central Illinois Light; Congo- 
leum-Nairn; Dictaphone Corp.; Durez 
adi Plastics & Chemical; Electrolux Corp.; 
s1.2 | General Tire & Rubber; Great Northern 
1.35 — Paper; Gulf States Utilitics; Harshaw 
14% Chemical; Lincoln Stores; J. J. Newberry; 
4 — Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical; Reading 
# i § Co.; Transue & Williams Steel Forgings; 
Willson Products. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 
offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 





250,000 Shares 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 


Class A Common Stock 


Par Value 10 Cents Per Share 


OFFERING PRICE $25 PER SHARE 


ion. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the 
several underwriters named in the Prospectus and others as may lawfully offer 
these securities in such State. 


Van Alstyne Noel Corporation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


April 20, 1950. 























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 





Common Stock Dividend No. 45 


A dividend of 50 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable June 19, 
| 1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on May 31, 1950. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 


Dated: April 20, 1950. 


























Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


April 17, 1950 
Board of Directors have declared for quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1950, DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT 
or $1.50 per share, on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable July 20, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 6, 1950. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on the NO PAR COM- 
MON STOCK, payable June 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record May 11, 1950. 

G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 

















REAL ESTATE. 





MASSACHUSETTS 











Duxbury — Massachusetts 

A 12-room solidly timbered house, consisting of 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 parlors, golden panelled dining room 15x20 ft., 
kitchen 15x25 ft., 2 baths & downstairs lavatory. Forced 
hot water heat, new oil burner, complete set screens and 
combination doors. 

Newly decorated, this house is spick and span interior 
and exterior. All rooms daylight. with pleasant view of 
acre of lawns & shade trees. Installations made for use 
as_ single unit or 2 apartments. 

Price, $19,500 includes complete set furniture, electric 
refrigerator, gas range, etc. 

Owner, Box 137, Kingston, Mass. Tel. 351. 





BERMUDA 





TO SETTLE ESTATE 


Picturesque Bermuda home on water front op- 
posite Hamilton. Magnificent view of harbor and 
islands. Ten minutes to Hamilton shopping cen- 
ter. All modern conveniences. Four bathrooms. 
Excellent water supply. Fine old Bermuda archi- 
tecture. Quaint fireplaces, tray ceilings, mahog- 
any staircase, glass enclosed verandah. Stable 
with servant’s room. Terraced gardens, tropical 
plants, trees and flowers. Antique furniture at 
appraised price if desired. Room to build two 
more houses. Write: H. St. George Butterfield 
or H. S. Crisson, Hamilton, Bermuda, or W. H. 
Perot, 15 St. Asaph’s Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Penna. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
FLORIDA MOTOR COURT 


Year around business. Lowest monthly gross 
1949 was $1,700.50 annual gross over $30,000. 
February, 1950, gross. $3,583.50, will do same 
in summer. Court also has excellent restaurant 
and gift shop grossing over $30,000 annually. 
Plenty of room for expansion, location and _busi- 
ness will justify additional units. Price $135,000 
with $62,000 cash. Other good courts. Harry 
Elmore, Jr., Realtor, Motor Court Specialist, 942 
Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































j READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
oo LAM usted for __| ~—! tan 
220 +--Variation __ 190 
1935-39=100 185 
200 \ 
180 + wy. 180 
160 a WY 175 
140 INDEX OF 170 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 
| Federal Reserve Board | 1950 +6 
sii 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 199 J) FMAM J 
© _ 1950 ~ 1949 
Trade Indicators hei hor. ho. bee 
THlectrical Cieteat (KWH)... 020 <sesviesies 5,912 5,898 5,863 5,343 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 86.8 97.8 100.0 98.4 
reiki tS. oo. snc vaanacconiant reas 720,353 700,129 +720,000 765,890 
~_ 1950 . 1949 
Mar. 29 Apr. 5 Apr. 12 Apr. 13 
oe! ee ae Federal $24,886 $25,124 $25,037 $23,922 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 13,790 13,729 13,716 14,543 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,670 1,738 1,689 94; 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 36,118 35,920 35,941 32,767 
[Demand Deposits.......... | Cities J... 46,162 45,981 46,492 45,237 
SMomey 101 GNMEBON.. . . 5 on ccs on esccscascsaes 26,969 27,133 27,072 27,507 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,401 1,444 1,391 784 


~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 




















Closing Dow-Jones C- April — -—1950 Range—, 
Averages: 12 13 14 15 17 18 High Low 
30 Industrials 213.94 21413 215.31 21448 214.41 215.05 215.31 196.81 
20 Railroads 56.22 56.11 55.62 55.16 55.31 56.04 56.60 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 43.26 43.24 43.10 42.96 42.89 42.87 43.74 40.79 
65 Stocks ....... 76.42 76.41 76.44 76.08 76.09 76.45 76.45 71.28 
Details of Stock Trading: a 13 14 15 17 18 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,010 2,400 2,750 1,430 2,520 3,320 
ie” ee ree 1,132 1,154 1,153 959 1,142 1,184 
Number of Advances........... 683 503 322 193 396 515 
Number of Declines............. 211 402 573 516 478 395 
Number Unchanged............. 238 249 258 250 268 274 
New Highs for 1950............. 81 82 64 21 60 79 
New Lows for 1950............. 13 23 22 25 45 38 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.19 102.19 102.11 102.10 101.99 101.93 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,690 $5,630 $3,670 $1,500 $3,800 $3,350 
_ 1950 —— . --—-1950 Range—. 
* Average Bond Yields: Mar. 15 Mar. 22 Mar. 29 Apr. 5 Apr. 12 High Low 
RiA- cicieduteeedee«« 2.548% 2.543% 2.547% 2.551% 2.549% 2.551% 2.542% 
ee ee OR eee 2.874 2.867 2.870 2.857 2.854 2.896 2.854 
oe ee ee 3.223 3.216 3.217 3.211 3.201 3.260 3.201 
gon ohea 6.64 6.57 6.44 6.87 6.44 
Industrials ...... 6.66 6.62 A . r ‘ " 
0 Rawroads <...... 7.06 7.01 7.07 7.01 6.89 7.16 6.89 
20 UGHGES .cacssss 5.28 5.29 5.36 5.34 5.31 5.54 5.28 
eee 6.52 6.48 6.52 6.45 6.34 6.73 6.34 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending April 18, 1950 


Radio Corporation of America. 


Electrical & Musical Industries, Ltd...... 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 


Avco Manufacturing ......... 
American Cable & Radio..... 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Admiral Corporation ......... 
Childs Company........ Se ae 
hae ee ee eee ee 
Bethlehem Steel.............. 
Canadian Pacific Railway..... 
Magnavox -Company.......... 


eeeeeeeereee 


eee e eres ene 


ee eer es eee 


Shares 
Traded 
628,400 
509,800 
442,100 
422,400 
270,100 
207,100 
168,400 
137,100 
132,800 
129,500 
121,200 
117,800 


a — Net 
Apr. 11 Apr. 18 Change 
193% 22% +3% 
2 3% +1% 
12% 14% +1% 
7% 834 +1% 
4y, 7 42% 

275% 32% +5 
305% 37 +6% 
4%, 55% +1% 
31% 32% + % 
35% 37% +2% 
1534 16 +% 
17% 1914 +2% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 












































Meet a new kind of assembly line 
that works on 4-floors in once! 














320 
184 
915 
Be What you see above is Packard’s multimillion-dollar As you see in this schematic drawing, component 
79 answer to the postwar demand for more intensive parts move in with unhurried speed from the 
38 use of existing manufacturing area. various departments of Packard’s mile-long plants 
. ; at —and th , escalator-style,” at the fi 
93 Complicated? To production experts, it’s a beau- = a ee style,” at the final 
; : rape ae assembly line. 
350 tiful picture of smooth, efficient simplicity. Se 
_ Teletype scheduling maintains smooth, split- 
301 second control of the entire operation. 
a /0 
; PACKARD EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT, MACHINERY, Paes — iS a a flow of ye ogre = 
AND TOOLS—1940-1950 the usua accordion-action result of interfioor 
| 1940 — [$4,417,817 movement, and without long hauls of heavy materials. 
) 1941 — EE $6,334,305 And what’s the pay-off, for the consumer, in this 
: 1942 — $3,074,641 constant pioneering of new manufacturing 
| 1943 | 100% war production techniques? 
Answer: Today’s precision-built, 135-HP Packard 
1945 — RE $6,228,106 eats: ; . 
50 - Fight is priced lower than many lighter-built, lower- 
2 eee . 
: mae _— powered eights . . . lower, even than some of the 
? eee ial 
3% (3 — IT $6,870,057 
1% 1949 — EY $7,984,095 
134 OR 
a] | —s PACKARD 
5 
6%, The cost of keeping ahead: The expenditures charted above 
1¥% reflect the rapidity, and the scope, of Packard’s preparations for ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
2, the return of keener competition. Sound, long-range reinvestment 
‘ vu, of earnings has kept Packard financially strong, and has provided 





the finest working facilities in Packard’s entire 50-year history. 


Its great! 


THE GREAT NEW NO-NOX=— DESIGNED 
FOR TODAY’S POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 














GREAT FOR OLDER CARS! 











Gulf scientists worked hand-in-hand with The new No-Nox actually gives smooth new 
leading automotive engineers to bring you this vigor, new pep, and stops knocks in older cars 
great new gasoline—designed to give peak too—even many with heavily carboned en- 
performance in today’s powerful new engines! gines! If you want to get the very best out of 
With the new No-Nox, you'll get whisper- your car—jack-rabbit starts—surging hill 
smooth power—thrilling pick-up—dquick, -safe power—and plenty of miles per gallon—fill up 
passing—and unexcelled mileage! with the new No-Nox today! 


Get Gulf’s greatest gasoline — terrific power in every drop! 


iwNo-Nox 


(Good Gulf —our “regular” gasoline—is better than ever, too!) 








